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REVIEWS 


Expedition to Novaia Zemlia and Lapland. By 
M. Baer.—Bulletin Scientifique, &c. St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

We related in a former number, the successful 

exploration of Novaia Zemiia, and the progress 

made in the survey of its eastern coast, by Pach- 
tussoff and Ziwolka, officers employed by the 

Russian government; at the same time, we laid 

before our readers a brief account of the pheno- 

mena of climate of that polar land, as derived 
from the journals and observations of the above- 
named officers, by M. Baer; and we mentioned, 

that this philosopher, commissioned by the Im- 
rial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, was 

imself about to proceed to Novaia Zemlia, to ex- 
amine its natural history. (Athen. No. 535.) We 

have now the satisfaction of stating, that M. 

Baer has returned from his expedition with as 

ample a share of success, as can be reasonably 

expected from researches of such a kind under 
the inconstant skies, and during the short summer 
of the polar circle ; and has already made known, 
in a series of memoirs presented to the Imperial 

Academy, the chiefresults of his valuable labours. 

The narrative of an expedition such as that here 

alluded to, restricted both in time and space, and 

beset with the difficulties of an ungenial climate, 
can hardly ever possess the agreeableness of those, 
which lead us over a wider range of action, and 
into sunny and animated scenes. Yet there is 
no spot on the earth’s surface, so barren or 
desolate, as not to ‘ap to the sagacious observer 
some objects worthy of contemplation; and as 
the study of nature on the very verge of animated 
existence is not yet without some novelty; as 
the connexion and mutual dependence of phy- 
sical laws in high latitudes have been hitherto 
but little studied, we shall venture once more 

within the regions of perpetual ice, and, in a 

brief analysis of M. Baer’s memoirs, endeavour 

to exhibit the principal fruits of his observations, 
and sorte a to call attention to such of them 
ag tend to elucidate the economy of our planet. 

On the 19th of June 1837, M. Baer and his 
party in two small vessels descended the river 

wina from Archangel, where they had suffered 
unexpected delays in making the necessary pre- 
parations. At the mouth of the river they were 
detained by contrary winds till the 30th, when 

a breeze sprung up from the south, which car- 

ried them in a short time to the coast of Lap- 

land. There they spent three weeks herborizing 
on the shores, or endeavouring to work north- 
wards against the obstinate winds. A visit to 

Kola on the northern coast of Russian Lapland, 

was included in the plan of the expedition, but, 

owing to the delays which had arisen from foul 
winds and other causes, M. Baer began to fear 
that perseverance in that part of the plan might 
endanger the success of the remaining and more 
essential portion of it: he therefore took advan- 
tage of a fair wind on the 12th of July, to direct 
course to Novaia Zemlia, and in five days 
reached the mouth of the Matochkin-Shar, the 
strait which, running west and east, divides that 
country into two nearly equal islands. The 
constant north winds had completely expelled 
the ice from its own dominions, and, driving it 
into the White Sea, had swept the ocean clear 
in high latitudes. 
From the mouth of the Matochkin-Shar, ex- 








cursions were made in various directions to ex- 
plore the natural history of the country. The 
desire to penetrate eastward through the strait 
was for along time thwarted by the variable 
condition of the ice, which now becoming fixed 
and compact, encouraged our zealous naturalists 
to travel over it in sledges, and then soon after 
suddenly breaking up, led them to expect its 
total dispersion. At length thev forced their 
way through it in one of the little vessels, and 
landing near the eastern entrance of the strait, 
they remained exposed for some hours tv a most 
violent storm; they escaped, nevertheless, with 
little injury, and with a settled determination to 
be for the future more cautious in their move- 
ments, from this demonstration of the uncer- 
tainty of the climate, and were glad to return to 
their former anchorage. On the 4th of August 
they quitted the strait, leaving their future 
course, whether to the north or south, to be re- 
gulated by the winds. They met a north wind at 
the mouth of the strait, and steering southwards 
in consequence, examined Nameless Bay, and 
finally entered Kostin-Shar, which strait they 
found to be thickly studded with clusters of little 
islands. They made their way to the little cove 
and river of Nechwatowa, along which they pro- 
ceeded some distance into the interior. While 
in this place they experienced another furious 
storm, the gale blowing unremittingly for nine 
days with such violence, that the waves broke 
over the decks of the vessels, though they were 
in a most sheltered situation, and it was impos- 
sible to go ashore in the boats. The long con- 
tinuance of the north winds obliged M. Baer, 
though not without reluctance, to renounce his 
intention of visiting the glaciers in the northern 
coasts of theisland; and on the 31st of August he 
bade farewell to the shores of Novaia Zemlia, 
after having spent on them their whole summer 
of six weeks. A rough passage of eight days 
brought him to the eastern coast of Lapland, but 
Kola, the object of his continual desires, lay still 
too far to the north, and the wind blew too ob- 
stinately from that quarter, to allow to think of 
pursuing his researches there, at so advanced a 
season of the year; he bent his course therefore 
homeward, and performing in two days what it 
had cost him twenty-three to accomplish on his 
voyage outward, he arrived at Archangel on the 
11th of September, with all his companions in 
good health, 


This short statement comprises the whole 
personal narrative of the expedition, which, not- 
withstanding the various disappointments which 
it experienced, yet deserves to be considered 
eminently fortunate and successful. In fact, if 
we wish to judge of the dangerous character of 
the shores to which it was directed, we need not 
look back to the early voyages,—to the Dutch 
frozen in, or to Wood shipwrecked on the coast 
of Novaia Zemlia. We may draw a safer infer- 
ence from the experience of a series of ten ex- 
peditions made in recent and partly in our own 
times, under the command of experienced Rus- 
sian officers. First, Rosmyssloff attained his 
object in the exploration of the eastern coast, 
but in so doing he was obliged to abandon his 
ship and save himself on board a whaler. La- 
sareff’s crew were attacked by the scurvy with 
such violence that he was compelled to return 
home without effecting anything. Liitke’s third 
voyage failed in its object, owing to the injuries 








sustained by his vessel on the rocks. Krotoff 
perished with all his people. Pachtussoff was 
thrown on shore at the conclusion of his first 
voyage, and on his second, lost his ship, and 
was saved from destruction by a whaler. Thus 
six out of the ten expeditions encountered mis- 
fortune ; of the remainder, three, while exempt 
from any loss of ships ox men, were prevented 
by the ice from attaining their proper objects; 
and the second voyage of Liitke alone had the 
singular luck to escape all injury, and at the 
same time to be prolific of discovery. M. Baer’s 
expedition, the eleventh in the series, accom- 
plished the task assigned it in every essential 
particular, without any sacrifice. ‘Although he 
was confined for three weeks in the White Sea 
by adverse winds, was compelled to relinquish 
on the same account his intended visit to Kola, 
in Lapland, and to the northern coasts of Novaia 
Zemlia; although he lost on one occasion nine 
days together by the continuance of violent gales, 
and never had, during the whole time of his 
sojourn in the north, twenty-four consecutive 
hours of fair weather, yet he was assured by 
those who were best acquainted with the climate 
that he was singularly fortunate in the mildness 
of the season; and he contrived, in despite of 
occasional fogs and storms, to collect and observe 
more than falls to the share of most travellers 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

It now remains to give a succinct account of 
the observations made in the course of the ex- 
pedition. At the mouth of the Dwina are a 
number of alluvial islands, undergoing perpetual 
change from the conflicting currents of the sea 


| andriver. Their vegetation is of an humble kind; 


and as they are exposed to the north wind, no 
trees grow on them within some miles of the 
shore. On the banks of the Dwina, on the other 
hand, in sheltered spots, facing the south-west, 
was found a luxuriant vegetation, partaking in 
some degree of the character of that of Siberia. 
Mosquitoes, the great plague of the north, were 
also numerous in the same situation. Again, at 
the Winterberg, on the eastern side of the White 
Sea, in latitude 65° 20’ the south-western slope 
of the mountain was richly decked with plants 
which it has in common with the warmer parts 
of Europe. In the wilderness of trees and 
bushes were peonies four feet high, aconites with 
leaves eighteen inches in diameter, thorny roses 
(R. spinosissima), and several other plants of 
which varieties are cultivated in our gardens. 
The beauty and luxuriance of this southern 
vegetation were rendered more conspicuous by 
its contrast with that which clothed the im- 
mediate vicinity. In the woods beyond the 
favoured spots, and about 150 feet above the 
level of the sea, the vegetation had a completely 
northern character ; the marshy soil was matted 
over with sphagnum, and the Caltha palustris 
was in full bloom six weeks after it had flowered 
at St. Petersburg. The sea near the same pro- 
montory was extremely poor in produce. 

From the Winterberg, with its trees, its shcl- 
tered slopes, and the brilliant Flora at its feet, a 
few hours’ sail carried our naturalists to Pialitsi, 
on the coast of Lapland (in 66° 10’ north lat.), 
where they felt as if transported by enchantment 
into a new world. The variety and size of the 
sea-weeds, the shells, and other marine spoils 
scattered in profusion over the rocky shore, quite 
tiew them into rapture, The green banks 
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which rose to a height of about 100 feet above 
the shore, facing the south, offered several new 
plants; but instead of trees they had only bushes, 
and in every crevice still lay snow in the begin- 
ning of July. But it was not till the steep banks 
were climbed that the peculiar nature of the 
region first became fully manifest. Then endless 
plains were seen extending in every direction, 
covered with lichens, which seemed as if bent on 
extirpating the more elevated forms of vegetable 
life. Some dwarf bushes, the height of which 
was, in some instances, not a third of their 
breadth, were found on close inspection to be 
dwindled birch trees. Plains of this kind are 
called by the Finns Zuntur, or Tundra, a word 
borrowed by the Russians, and carried by them 
into Siberia. But bythe word Tundra the Rus- 
sians mean in general a plain without trees, and 
covered, not with grass, but with cryptogamic 
plants, either lichens or mosses. Thus, there are 
two kinds of tundras, the wet and the dry. Where 
the soil dries completely in summer, the lichens 
fix themselves; where it remains moist, the 
mosses keep the upperhand. The dry tundras 
are everywhere intersected by the wet, which 
are like veins throughout the plain conducting 
off the snow water, and in which the incautious 
traveller sinks to his knees. The lichens and 
mosses appear to have the faculty of imparting 
to the soil the characters in which they respec- 
tively delight; the former make it more arid, 
the latter more retentive of moisture. Wahlen- 
berg affirms that the dry tundras, or plains over- 
grown with lichens, become so hot in summer 
that it is painful to walk onthem. The struggle 
between the cryptogamic vegetation and the 
plants of more developed form strikes the ob- 
server forcibly when he turns his attention to 
the borders of the plains. The former, deriving 
more subsistence from the soil, advances un- 
relentingly and threatens to exterminate every 
other kind. M. Baer remarked in the dwarf 
woods, that the foremost trees next the tundra 
had been long dead, and that their crippled, 
diminutive forms were fixed at wide intervals in 
a perfectly dry soil covered with lichens. Behind 
them, and where the lichens had but recently 
penetrated, the stunted bushes had a sickly ap- 
pearance, and it was only at a considerable 
distance from the creeping invader that the 
arborescent vegetation wore a fresh verdant 
foliage and a cheerful mien. 

The mountains which in some maps are made 
to decorate the eastern side of Lapland have no 
existence in nature. The whole country is a 
dreary plain, with little variety of surface ; and it 
is only on the western side, where it is traversed 
by the fast-sinking ridges of the Scandinavian 
Alps, that it assumes, for a short distance, a 
bolder aspect. Its chief rivers spring from ex- 
tensive marshes of moderate elevation, and the 
narrow valleys or glens conducting them to the 
sea are clefts in the rocky beds which constitute 
the plains; their banks, towards the coast es- 
pecially, often form precipices 300 feet in height. 
The predominating rock in the eastern part of 
Russian Lapland is syenite, crossed by veins of 
quartz and coarse-grained granite. Some of the 
islands on the coast are masses of pure quartz. 
Clay slate makes its appearance overlying those 
rocks at some distance in the interior. 

The striking characteristic of a polar climate, 
namely, the extreme manner in which it is 
modified by local circumstances, was so manifest 
on the banks of the River Ponoi, in Lapland, 
that M. Baer there first seized the principle of 
those irregularities which afterwards so often 
caught his attention in Novaia Zemlia, where 
they were not always so easily traceable to 
obvious causes. On the banks of the Ponoi, 
facing the north-east, snow accumulates in all 
the recesses, and in some years never wholly 


disappears. The vegetation in its vicinity varies 
between the alpine and subalpine : but, at the 
same time, the opposite bank looking towards 
the south-west, is richly clad with a variety of 
flowers and shrubs, and even birch trees, so as 
to resemble Livonia in its Flora. Here the 
thermometer rises to 70° Fah., while at the 
foot of the cliffs, having a northern exposure, 
it hardly exceeds 40°. The contrast between 
the opposite banks varies in strength or ceases 
altogether, according as the valley changes its 
direction. 

There is but little animal life to be met with 
on the wide plains of Russian Lapland. Of 
rein-deer, the proper inhabitants of the tundras, 
our author says nothing. He discovered few 
insects, but among these few were two new 
species. The birds seen on the plains were 
chiefly visitors from the sea-shore. The ocean 
seems here to compensate, in some degree, by 
the abundance of its produce, the poverty of the 
land. Immense altheie of the Greenland 
seal annually visit the eastern and southern 
shores of Finland, and are hunted at fearful risk 
of life on the floating ice. In the spring sal- 
mon abounds in all the rivers; haik and halibut 
along the shores. The Russian settlers, who are 
thinly scattered along the shores of Finland, look 
much more to the sea than to the land for sub- 
sistence ; fish is their chief food as well as mer- 
chandise; with it they purchase their bread- 
corn, their tea, rum, and other luxuries. Used 
to hazard their lives daily in seeking the means 
of living, they are prone, when occasion prompts, 
to yield themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
present moment, and when visited by a stranger 
cheerfully expend their whole stores in the exer- 
cise of an unbounded hospitality. 

From Lapland we shall now pass to the de- 
scription of Novaia Zemlia. This country is 
altogether a mass of rocks with scarcely a sprink- 
ling of soil upon them, and, is girt, on the 
western side at least, by rugged crags, which, 
extending in some places below the water, fill 
the adjoining seas with hidden dangers. The 
southern points of the island are said to be low; 
but within the Kostin-Shar the whole country as 
far as the eye can reach, was found by M. 
Baer to be covered with isolated rocky ridges of 
moderate height, none of them perhaps reaching 
2000 feet. The number as well as magnitude 
of these mountains increased towards the north, 
so that at the Matochkin-Shar they completely 
filled the plain. At the mouth of that strait on 
the northern side, the mountain overhanging 
Silver Bay is 3200 feet in height. On the 
southern side of the strait, and about one-third 
of its length from the western entrance, is an- 
other ridge 3480 feet in elevation. But the 
highest movntain seen in Novaia Zemlia by M. 
Baer lies south of the eastern entrance to the 
strait, and is so completely surrounded by lofty 
ridges as not to be visible from a distance. At 
the time when he discovered it he had no instru- 
ments, and could judge of its height only by 
comparing it with the surrounding mountains 
(which it far out-topped), and by the impression 
made by these on his senses; an unsafe criterion, 
it must be acknowledged, where the desolate 
scene is denuded of every object capable of being 
converted by the observant eye into a standard 
of measure. In this way he concluded that the 
mountain in question exceeds 4000 feet in 
elevation. But the grandeur of its appearance 
is greatly enhanced by the contrast between its 
projecting jagged ridges of black rock and the 
immense fields of dazzling snow, the accumula- 
tions of ages, which overspread its flanks. The 
clay slate of Novaia Zemlia is in general so black 
that even the experienced geologist is continually 
induced to suppose it to be coal. Further north- 





wards the mountains decrease in height, and 





adhere wholly to the western coast, with va 
opening towards the shore, and filled Wit 
glaciers. 

The prevailing rock in Novaia Zemlia, ag fy 
as observation has hitherto gone, is clay slate, a 
parently a transition rock. The mountains form. 
ed of it attain a considerable elevation, and theiy 
ridgy summits rounded off, present from differen: 
points of view the appearance either of narroy 
cupolas or of depressed domes. No rock ca 
long resist the weather in this climate. Th 
rapid wear of the exposed portions is discernib, 
in the shape of every hill. Large masses ¢f 
rock, detached from the summits of the moup. 
tains by the winters’ frosts, lie in heaps at their 
feet, and often make it impossible to ascenj 
them. The sides of the clay slate mountains ar 
marked by numerous deep cracks or fissure 
filled with perpetual snow; and, during th 
summer, pouring down brisk rivulets into the 
plains below. It is on the edges of these cracks, 
where a little soil is deposited along the margin 
of the melting ice, or in the vicinity of the fallen 
and crumbling rocks, that vegetation displays 
the greatest vigour. The clay slate passes to 
wards the west into a talc slate, which appean 
to be the metalliferous formation of the country, 
iron in one form or another being comm 
found in its neighbourhood. A brilliant tal 
slate, which the continual action of the snoy. 
water reduces to a fine powder resembling silver 
dust, gave occasion to the name of Silver Bay, 
The strata of the clay slate appear to sink in th 
interior of the land, inclining on the westen 
coast towards the east, and on the eastern te 
wards the west. 

Limestone, the direction of which is west ani 
east, is found in several places, interposed be 
tween the argillaceous and talcose schists. This 
formation is grey coloured, and without organic 
remains. At the Kostin-Shar it becomes the 
chief rock, thin strata of clay slate being disse 
minated through it. On this formation rests4 
breccia, or pudding stone, composed of a cal- 
careous paste and fragments of clay slate. Then 
follows clay slate, and on this again rests a black 
limestone filled with organic remains, such a 
Orthoceratites, (of the same kind as those ob 
served by Von Buch in the neighbourhood of 
Christiania,) flattened Belemnites, portions o 
Encrinites, Pectinites, Terebratulites, &c. These 
remains appear to be in general in a very broken 
and comminuted state. Here also is displayed 
the phenomenon which excited so much atten 
tion when first described by the above-namet 
traveller, and which so completely refuted the 
Neptunian theories; namely, mountains of por- 
phyry resting on secondary limestone. Amyg- 
daloid is also found near the Kostin-Shar in 
sufficient masses to form large mountains. But 
we must be here satisfied with merely indicating 
the chief rocks of Novaia Zemlia, without enter 
ing into the details of its mineral construction. 
We must not, however, omit to state, that the 
observations of M. Lehmann (the companion of 
M. Baer) in that country, compared with those 
of M. Schrenck, who was travelling about the 
same time through the country of the Samoyeds, 
in the service of the Imperial Botanic Garden, 
and penetrated as far as the Uralian Mountains, 
warrant the conclusion that Novaia Zemlia is, 
geologically speaking, a continuation of that 
great mountain chain. A contrary opinion has 
been hitherto entertained on very scanty infor 
mation ; but Schrenck, who followed the Ural to 
its continental termination at Waigatz, found 
there the same grey primitive limestone which 
forms the basis of the region round the Kostit 
Shar. Coals, of which M. Baer had been led to 
believe at Archangel that large seams were t 
be met with along the coast, were only found it 
heaps on the shores, where they were cast by the 
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waves. Whence they were carried thither it is | large space to the exclusion of all others; but in | entire plant; the tree, in fact, grows along the 


not easy to decide. 


the remote north, where the vegetation is feebler | 


The slight outline which we have here given |—where the seed does not ripen, and propaga- | 
of the mineral construction of Novaia Zemlia, | tion is impeded, thirty species may be found all | 
will, we hope, be not without interest for the mixed together; every plant has a strange neigh- | 
students of geology. The connexion traced be- | bour, not one having the strength to arrogate | 
tween that Polar land and the Uralian Moun- | dominion or claim a decided pre-eminence. 


tains, shows on what a vast scale the framework | Even the assembled species of the island, in the 
of our globe is constructed. M. Baer attempts | most favourable situations, do not completely 
to follow the indications of geognostic relation- | cover the ground, nor conceal its nakedness with 


ship still further, and supposes that the mountain 
chain of Novaia Zemlia, changing its direction 
to the west, as it sinks in the ocean, again re- 
appears in Spitzbergen. For this hypothesis we 
see very little or no foundation in fact; nor does 


that instance of the economy of nature, which it | dispensable conditions. 
is intended to explain, really stand in need of | specting aspect being obtained, it was perceived 
It is certain, however, | that the convex spots, where the limestone 
that Novaia Zemlia, stretching northwards in a | emerges from the clay slate, were particularly 


any such arrangement. 


direct line about 400 miles, confers inestimable 
benefits on our quarter of the globe, by screening 
it completely from the ice which closely invests 
the coasts of Siberia. Shoals also extend from 
its northern extremity a long way, (perhaps 
westwards as far as Spitzbergen,) on which the 
larger icebergs become fixed, and form an im- 
penetrable barrier. ‘Thus the enormous quan- 
tities of ice which are annually detached from 
the shores of Siberia, make their way westward, 
for the most part, to the north of Spitzbergen, 
and fall on the coast of Greenland. If Novaia 
Zemlia were to be destroyed by a natural con- 
vulsion, the inevitable consequence would be 
that the coasts of Norway would be continually 
beset with ice; the corn-fields, which are now 
to be found in that country as far north as the 
71st degree of latitude, would be converted into 
mossy wastes like those of Russian Finland. 
Our own coasts would be covered with ice, which 
accumulating in the North Sea, owing to its form 
and its shallowness, would greatly depress the 
climate of our eastern counties, and, perhaps, 
even change the rich clothing of our cultivated 
island into the russet garb of Newfoundland. 
Novaia Zemlia differs widely from Lapland, 
inasmuch as it is without any tundras, or exten- 
sive plains covered with cryptogamic plants. It 
has, indeed, scarcely any continuous vegetation, 
even of the humblest kind; the lichens seem to 
prosper only on the blocks of porphyry ; and the 
Dryas octopetala, covering the stones rolled to- 
gether at the bottom of the mountains, alone has 
the appearance of a green turf. The charac- 
teristic of the former country, is the total absence 
of vegetation. Of the lichens, which colour the 
rocks, the most common is the Verrucaria geo- 
graphica, which Humboldt found on Chim- 
borasso at the limits of perpetual snow. Where 
the rocks are worn, and some soil is found on 
them, the number of the vegetable species is in- 
creased. As the growth of the plant is slow, so 
isits decay. ‘The old leaves wither, but do not 
fall off, and the foliage of several years may be 
seen at once on the same little plant. Yet there 
are spots in Novaia Zemlia which throw off the 
reproach of barrenness, and are gaily decked 
with a variety of flowers. We cannot venture 
to particularize the productions of those favoured 
situations, but shall merely state that the Flora 
of Novaia Zemlia is altogether Alpine. The 
flowers rise but an inch or two from the ground, 
or not unfrequently rest on it; the leaves deve- 
loped by the plant are very few, only just suffi- 
cient to relieve the colour of the flower. These 
spots, when first discovered in the rocky soli- 
tudes, appear incomparably beautiful ; and care- 
ful examination discovers in them a sparkling 
variety not to be found within equal limits in the 
Alpine regions of southern Europe, where the 
same species grow, and which, in fact, is the 
consequence of a weaker vegetation: for in the 
Swiss Alps the same plant will often occupy a 
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| hitherto been found only in North America. | 


their diminutive forms and scanty foliage. 

The combined circumstances necessary for this 
relative luxuriance of vegetation were not hard 
to be discovered. Exposure to the south-west, 
and shelter from the opposite quarter, were in- 
The preliminaries re- 


rich in plants, owing, perhaps, partly to the rapid 
wear of the limestone, so as to form a soil, and 
partly to the perfect drainage. From the latter 
cause, also, these elevated spots are frequented 
by the lemmings, which manure the ground, 
and instinctively avoid injuring the vegetation in 
the places which they haunt. M. Baer calls in 
question the current opinion, that the process of 
vegetation is more rapid in Polar climates than 
in those enjoying a greater length of summer; 
and, indeed, if this be understood as a physiolo- 
gical law, abstracting the rapid increase of tem- 
perature, he has good reason to deride it. He 
sowed some common cresses in the Matochkin- 
Shar on his arrival there in July, and found that 
they grew much more slowly than at St. Peters- 
burg in May: they took a month to develope 
the second pair of leaves. The plants which are 
common to Russia and Novaia Zemlia, are all 
early-flowering in the former country, while in 
the latter they never.succeed in developing all 
their flowers, and rarely ripen their seed. In- 
deed, it is hardly comprehensible how some of 
them, first flowering in the middle of August, 
can ever mature seeds at all; and M. Baer ob- 
served several plants which showed no signs of 
flowers or seeds. He was, therefore, led to sus- | 
pect that a considerable portion of the Flora of | 
Novaia Zemlia is of foreign origin, and springs 
from seeds annually carried thither on the ice. 
If this hypothesis be well founded, it offers a 
remarkable illustration of the ever-active, yet 
almost invisible machinery by which life and 
organization are diffused over our planet. The 
Flora of Novaia Zemlia bears more resemblance 
to that of the northern Ural, than to that of Fin- 
land. It includes all that is known of that of 
Spitzbergen, besides a few plants which have | 


Among the laws of the vegetable world pecu- 
liar to this frozen region, one of the most striking 
is, that vegeiation is confined to the surface of 
the soil and the lowest portion of the atmosphere, 
or just to the plane where the two meet. The 
plants rise but little above the ground, and pene- 
trate a very short way below it. Plants which 
in warmer climates have perpendicular roots, 
have them here horizontal, and creeping just 
beneath the surface of the soil. In fact, it is at 
the surface of the ground that the temperature 
is highest; the flower only one or two inches 
high feels the reflected warmth from the dry 
soil; its root keeps likewise near the surface, for 
if it penetrated downwards it would soon ap- 
proach the perpetual ice. This curious charac- 
teristic is most plainly developed in the arbores- 
cent plants. The commonest tree of Novaia 
Zemlia is the Salix polaris, if that may be 
called a tree, which rises little more than half an 
inch above the moss, in which it seems to nestle; 
there, from a stem about as thick as a quill, it 
puts forth a pair of leaves and a catkin, Yet it 
would be a great mistake to suppose this the 





surface of the ground, barely protruding its little 
branches through the moss. Another species 
(S. reticulata) rises to a height of four or five 
inches; but in this, as well as the S. lanata, the 
giant of these forests, the wood above ground is 
incomparably less than that which as stem or 
root lies extended on or buried near the surface. 
The latter species rises to a height of six or eight 
inches; and M. Baer has traced their stems in 
the ground a length of ten or twelve feet without 
finding their termination; and thereupon he re- 
marks, that a party shipwrecked on Novaia 
Zemlia could never hope to collect sufficient fuel 
from the surface of the ground, but below the 
surface they would probably find it in abundance. 

Not fewer than ninety species of phaneroga- 
mic plants, and about half that number of cryp- 
togamic, were collected by M. Baer in Novaia 
Zemlia,—a proof of his zeal and activity, since 
not more than thirty species of the former kind 
have been brought from Spitzbergen by its 
numerous visitors at different times. Of the 
animal kingdom he collected specimens of 
seventy distinct species; so that Novaia Zemlia, 
as he boasts, is already the best examined part 
of the Polar regions, with the exception of West 
Greenland, where naturalists of great ability 
have had the advantage of residing for years. 

Since plants are found on the plains of Novaia 
Zemlia which Wahlenberg and others, who have 
given their attention to Alpine vegetation, assign 
to the limits of perpetual snow, the question 
naturally arises, at what absolute height are we 
to fix the line of perpetual congelation in that 
country? ‘This problem, M. Baer declares, was 
continually present to his thoughts during his 
expedition ; yet he was obliged to abandon the 
solution of it as impossible, because he soon 
found that, in those Polar climates, the effect of 
local circumstances on vegetation, is incompara- 
bly greater than that arising from change of 
elevation. The same principle of variability in 
the snow-line, which in equatorial climates is 
illustrated by the high chains of the Andes and 
Himéleh, is shown on little hills, and even on 
the plains, in Polar countries. 

The snow in Novaia Zemlia disappears from 
the plains in general about the end of July, yet 
wherever it is drifted in large quantities, it re- 
mains throughout the year. On the shores of 
the Kostin-Shar, the warmest part of the island, 
the snow was piled up and cracked in such a 
manner as exactly to resemble rocks. It accu- 
mulates also on the sides of mountains, as well 
as in the hollows of the plains, and these accu- 
mulations have a great effect on the surrounding 
atmosphere, so that, in the Matochkin-Shar, as 
often as the vessel passed in front of one of them, 
the thermometer fell three or four degrees. Nor 
will this effect appear surprising, if it be consi- 
dered that these fields of snow often extend for 
miles, from within a few yards of the sea side, 
to the tops of mountains 2000 or 3000 feet high. 
The anomalous character of the snow line was 
vividly exemplified in the same strait by two 
mountains facing one another, the higher of 
which (3400 feet in elevation) had scarcely any 
snow on its northern side, while the other (3100 
feet high) was covered with snow, even facing the 
south-west, but the former was more open to the 
free circulation of warm air. The contrast of 
the bare and black rocky piles in Novaia Zemlia, 
with their brethren which stand round them 
wrapped in snow, is extremely singular and im- 
pressive. 

In short, it appears to be M. Baer’s opinion, 
though he does not distinetly announce it, that 
the plain in Novaia Zemlia is not far removed 
from the theoretic line of perpetual congelation, 
although at the same time—owing to the opera- 
tion of various causes—the greater part of the 
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island, including the summits of nearly all the 


mountains, is free from snow during the summer 
months. In digging to observe the temperature 
of the ground, he always found solid ice at the 
depth of about two feet and a half. This ice he 
is disposed to consider in the light of a rock 
which existed anterior to the stony rubbish 
which now conceals it. In some deep water- 
courses this foundation of ancient ice supporting 
the rocks was laid bare in such a way as to prove, 
beyond a doubt, the magnitude of the deposit. 

The animals inhabiting those barren plains 
are extremely few; their cries, with the hum of 
insects, of bees, and the song of birds, are all 
wanting, and the solitude is equal to the naked- 
ness of the scene. It brought to the fancy of 
M. Baer the idea of the morning of the Crea- 
tion, just before animals were called into exist- 
ence. Yet lemmings are seen from time to 
time running over the ground, and when their 
burrows are examined, it becomes a matter of 
surprise how such numbers of animals can find 
subsistence in such a country. They are of two 
species, the one the Mus Greenlandicus of Traill, 
the other apparently not hitherto described. 
They never eat roots,—a providential instinct, 
without which they would soon reduce them- 
selves to famine; neither will they feed on 
cryptogamic plants. The arctic foxes are also 
numerous; besides preying on the lemmings, they 
find food along the shore where the sea throws 
up the bodies of dead animals; and they rob the 
nests of many kinds of fowl of their eggs and 
young ones. 

To the scientific knowledge of the marine pro- 
ductions of those regions, M. Baer justly attached 
great importance. <A considerable fishery is car- 
ried on by the Russians from the North Sea, but 
owing to the hazard which attends the specula- 
tion, and its fluctuating success, the number of 
ships employed in it is very variable—amount- 
ing in some years to eighty, in others to only 
a fourth of that number. The various species of 
the seal frequenting the coasts of the White Sea 
and Novaia Zemlia have been diligently observed 
by M. Baer, who has found among them the 
common Greenland Seal. His attention has 
been also arrested by a species of whale of the 
kind called fin-fish (2alenoptera), which he 
supposes to be the species said to have been 
anciently fished on these coasts by the North- 
men. The Zoology of Novaia Zemlia will, 
we doubt not, be published ere long in an ample 
and befitting manner; and we must be satisfied 
‘for the present with barely indicating how much 
our author has contributed to it; and with 
mentioning, that another expedition has, we be- 
lieve, been dispatched by the Russian govern- 
ment to continue and perfect the work already 
so ably begun. 








Zhe Remains of the late Viscount Royston, with 
a Memoir of his Life. 
B.D. Murray. 

Lord Royston was an amiable and intelligent 


nobleman, whose early acquirements gave great | 


promise ef future excelicnce, when he was pre- | 
maturely snatched away by shipwreck. in 1808. | 
His remains, published after a lapse of thirty | 
years, consist of letters. written to his family | 
during a tour through Denmark, Sweden and | 
Russia, some occasional verses, and a translation 
of Lycophron’s ‘ Cassandra,’ which has already 
appeared in one of the volumes of Valpy’s Clas- 
sical Library. 
and unatlected, but they add nothing to the com- 
mon stock of information respecting the northern 
courts : the cecasicnal verses are chiefly, remark- 
able for harmony of numbers, but the translation 
of Iycophron must’ ever be valued by scholars, 
for the fidelity with which it gives the. meaning 
' of a posm,+oneof the most difficult and ob- 


By the Rev. H. Pepys, | 


His lordship’s letters are pleasant | 
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The Hardwicke family has been long celebrated 
for its contributions to classical learning; we 
should have gladly seen the Lycophron accom- 
panied by the Athenian Letters, which equal 
the Travels of Anacharsis in accuracy, and sur- 
pass them in interest; and also by the Vindica- 
tion of Demosthenes, written by Chancellor 
Yorke, which Dr. Parr pronounced to be a model 
of united sagacity and erudition. 





The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare ; 
with a Life, by Thomas Campbell. Moxon. 
Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems. Being 

his Sonnets clearly developed. By C. A. 

Brown. Bohn. 

Tuese works will, we trust, run pleasantly in 
harness together, for we have not much to say 
of either, and think it well, therefore, to let the 
one illustrate the other. Briefly, however, of the 
first we may observe that it comprises, in one 
handsome volume, the whole of the dramatic 
works of Shakespeare, with a portrait, and a 
vignette of the house at Stratford in which he 
was born. Mr. Campbell's contribution is not a 
Life, but professedly, kemarks on the life of the 
Poet; written in a pleasant discriminating spirit, 
comprehensive rather than literal in its criticism, 
with some clever reviews of the several dramas, 
which we more frequently admire than agree 
with. Mr. Brown's work comes forward with far 
higher pretensions. The title-page alone sounds 
anote of preparation which must startle the dull 
ear of the public. We have neither time nor 
inclination, however, to test the accuracy of his 
speculations, and must therefore content our- 
selves with a general reference and a few passing 
words of comment. 

Mr. Brown, we will admit at starting, is a 
pleasant and ingenious essay writer, and seems 
to delight in this sort of holiday pastime. We 
have discussions on all the old subjects connected 
with Shakespeare :—“his knowledge”—* his 
dramatic knowledge and art’’—“ his moral cha- 
racter”—‘his love of fame’—down even to 
“his learning’—a question we had thought, 
with Johnson, was for ever settled, and in refer- 
ence to which the direct evidence of Ben Jonson 
would weigh more with us than all the Essays 
that were ever written. Among other fanciful 
speculations, he comes forward in support of the 
hypothesis, which, says Mr. Campbell, lawyers 
love to maintain—“so ambitious are they to 
make us. believe that our bird of paradise was 
bred in their black rookery’— namely, that 
Shakespeare was originally a lawyer's clerk. 
But he adduces not a single novel fact in sup- 
port of the opinion; he simply takes his text 
| from the passage quoted by Malone from one 
| of Nash’s works, and illustrates it by quotations 
from Shakespeare's Poems, to which others, 
more cautious, had only and generally referred. 
| Here are half-a-dozen of his proofs :— 

H The honey-fee of parting tender’d is. 

Thou art the next of blood, and ‘tis thy right. 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth. 

i sue for exiled majesty’s repeal. 





This brief abridgment of my will T make. 

Ah! if thon, issueléss, should hap to die. 
Mr. Brown runs on with fifty other quotations, 
some more and some less pertinent, if that be 
possible, and thus sums up :—if “after reading 
such lines in the poems of a young man, critics 
should hesitate at coming to the conclusion, that 
| he had been employed in the office of a lawyer, 
; my faith in all internal evidence will be shaken.” 
; We shall not offer an opinion on this subject ; 
| but may mention that we have this day received 
a little volume, written by the Treasurer of the 
, Natural History Society of Belfast, on the Insects 
, mentioned in Shakespeare's Plays; and he ob- 


| scure in the whole circle of Grecian literature. | serves in the preface, that while Milton and 
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poets have strung together in their desc 
the blossoms of Spring and the flowers of Sum. 
mer, Shakespeare has placed in one group those 
only which may be found in bloom at the same 
time; and that, being led to examine his pl 
for notices of natural objects, he transcribed 
the passages containing them, and found, to 
his surprise, they occupied one hundred closely. 
written pages: of these, twenty-two related to 
mammalia, six to birds, nine to reptiles ang 
fishes, nine to insects, &c. Hence, we pre- 
sume it might with equal propriety be inferred 
that Shakespeare was “employed in the office” 
of the Botanical and Zoological Societies of 
Stratford, if such institutions then existed. We 
cannot, indeed, but express a wish that Mr 
Brown had brought like research to bear on somé 
other ingenious speculations which we remember 
to have seen mooted,—such as, that Shakespeare 
was originally a butcher's boy, as proved by his 
mention of the wooden pins of the shambles—that 
he was of a jealous temper, “ jealous of his pretty 
wife,” (pretty to be proved, we suppose, on like 
evidence,) because he has represented the passion 
so admirably ; and that the plot in four of his plays 
turns on it—that he had an “unkind daughter”— 
that he was a Cynic—that he had been “a sea- 
boy on the high and giddy mast.” Capt. Glas- 
cock, indeed—no bad authority—is half inclined 
to this latter opinion. ‘ Swift,” he says, “ in his 
voyage to Brobdignag, must have been laughin 
in his sleeve at those whom he anticipated gulk 
ing by his sea-gibberish ;—Dibdin is often ridi- 
culously incorrect—but the boatswain in the 
‘ Tempest’ delivers himself in the true vernacular 
style of the forecastle. ‘hen, too, Shakespeare 
draws a nice but palpable distinction between 
the fisherman and the veritable blue-water mari- 
ners: “now how,” he asks, “‘ could a man, born 
in an inland county, have picked this up?” 
How, indeed! Ask genius where it goes to 
school. Mr. Campbell smiles at these fanciful 
speculations, and expresses some surprise “ that 
conjecture, in its fertility, has never sent Shake- 
speare on foreign voyages.” Well, then, Mr. 
Brown, as if in anticipation of this natural 
wonder, does send him on foreign travel—insists 
on his having visited Italy, and sets out by stat- 
ing, ‘that nothing can uproot my belief of his 
having been there.” So that point is not to be 
argued ;—otherwise, as he deduces what he con- 
siders his strongest evidence from The Taming 
of the Shrew, we might remind him, that Farmer 
doubts whether that play was written by Shake- 
speare at all—and that Mr. Campbell states, not 
only that the writer was indebted to the older 
play of the same name, but to Zhe Supposes of 
Gascoigne, which is a translation of a Comedy 
of Ariosto’s. But we must be cautious, or we 
shall run into controversy, which we desire .to 
avoid. 

Let us come then to the autobiographical 
poems :— 

“Tam not aware (says Mr. Brown) that an argu- 
ment had been publicly attempted against the genu- 
ineness of the Sonnets. Many years ago, it was urged 
to me, in conversation, and it has since been fold 
me (perhaps erroneously), that a disproval of their 
authenticity is in preparation. Thus, to the long- 
continued difficulty of comprehending their meaning, 
that of discovering by whom they were written may 
be superadded. Such a task must be deduced from 
one or more of the foilowing species of evidence. 
First, we must be satisfied that Meres wrongfully 
ascribed the Sonxefs to Shakespeare, or that he 
meant some other unknown sonnets, or the six others 
which are known ; and that their puljlication, under 
Shakespeare’s name, during his life, uncontradicted 
by himself or any other person, is of no weight. 
Certainly other men’s plays were printed in his time, 
with his name and initials attached to them; and 
Meres gave him the discredit of Titus Andronicts. 
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But though Meres might have fallen into an error 
py echoing a common report, in which he was after- 
wards upheld by Heminge and Condell, our poet’s 

nal friends, yet, as his account bears the sem- 
blance of honesty and disinterestedness, it cannot 
well be believed that he, a literary man, was mis- 
taken in speaking of poems, which were circulated 
jn manuscript. as Shakespeare's, among his private 
friends. Secondly, it will be necessary to bring for- 
yard contemporaneous evidence in opposition to that 
of Meres, which has not hitherto been discovered. 
Thirdly, internal evidence,” Ke. 

Here we stop, because “internal evidence” 
js a subject, of all others, on which we are least 
likely to agree: he is much too speculative and 
fanciful, much too confident, to suit our sober 
taste; and, at any rate, it is a question which 
every reader must determine for himself. ‘“ The 

eat difficulty,” he proceeds, “is the discovery 
of who was Mr. W. H.,” to whom they were 
inscribed, and he comes to the conclusion that 
it was William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 


broke. Mr. Campbell thinks so too: “ Mr. Boa- | 


den,” he says, “ has, I think, proved it; at least 
we must believe so till a better claimant shall be 
found.” Let us, however, come to the re- 
yelation which is to “unlock every difficulty.” 
Here it is,—at lea-t, we can find no other :— 
“In the first place, these Sonnets are not, properly 
speaking, sonnets. A sonnet is one entire poem, 
contained in fourteen heroic lines, of which there 
are but three in the collection; the two last, and one 
near the last, which will be explained. The two 


last intruders, utterly foreign to everything preceding | 


them, contain nothing else but repetitions of the 


same thought,—the stealing of Cupid’s brand by a | 


nymph of Diana. The remainder of the sonnets, so 
miscalled, are poems in the sonnet-stanza. These 

ms are six in number; the first five are addressed 
to his friend, and the sixth to his mistress. This 
key, simple as it may appear, unlocks every diffi- 


culty, and we have nothing but pure uninterrupted 


biography. * * 


“It seems never to have crossed the mind of any | 


one, editor or critic, that they are divisible poems in 
the sonnet-stanza.” 


We really do not understand this. In the 


edition of 1640, and, so far as we know, in| 


every other edition, down to 1774, they are | 
expressly called “ Poems,” and not only assumed | 
to be “divisible poems in the sonnet-stanza,” | 
but actually so printed. Of course the division 
is not the same as that suggested by Mr. Brown ; 
but what he can mean by stating that it never 
crossed the mind of any one that they were 
“divisible poems in the sonnet-stanza,” we are 
utterly at a loss toconjecture. However, let him 
proceed with his argument :— 

“ About ten years have passed (he observes) since 
I sat down with a determination to understand these 
Sonnets fully. At the time I was offended, and in- 
deed indignant, at meeting with some unworthy 
strictures on them by an anonymous writer. In 
common with others, he spoke of them throughout as 
detached sonnets. AsI never had regarded them in 
any other Jight than as, for the most part, connected 
sonnets, I endeavoured to discover if the whole could 
not, without violence, be divided into separate poems, 
so that I might arrive at their sense without confu- 
sion. To my surprise, while ! read them with that 
intention, they, as it were, divided themselves, and, 
still more extraordinary, each poem concluding with 
anappropriate Exvoy,to mark their bounds distinctly, 
and beyond a doubt. 

“The excitement at finding a long hidden treasure 
has passed away,—for a treasure it was, by which I 


purchased a knowledge of the intention of every | 


sonnet, or rather of every stanza, (I refuse to call 
them sonnets for the future,) delighting myself the 
more in the poetry. the more I was enabled to com- 
prehend the theme. Now that many years are gone 


by, I cannot imagine a possible reason for disturbing | 
the divisions I then made, which were as follows :— | 


“First Poem. Stanzas 1 to 26. To his friend, 


persuading him to marry. 


“Seconp Porm. Stanzas 27 to 55. To his friend, 


XUM 


who had robbed the poet of his mistress, forgiving 
him: 

“Turrp Poem. Stanzas56to 77. To his friend, 

laining of his coldness, and warning him of iife’s 





p 
decay. 

“Fourtn Porm. Stanzas 78 to 101. To his 
friend, complaining that he prefers another poet's 
praises, and reproving him for faults that may injure 
his character. 

“Firtu Poem. Stanzas 102 to 126. To his friend, 
excusing himself for having been some time silent, and 
disclaiming the charge of inconstancy. 

“ Sixtu Poem. Stanzas 127 to152. To his mistress, 
on her infidelity.” 

Here, then, is the promised revelation, the 
value of which we shall leave others to deter- 
mine, confining ourselves to a few hasty obser- 
vations. It may be very true that no argument 





has been publicly attempted against the genuine- 
ness of the sonnets; but we must be allowed to 
say that a great deal is wanting to prove it ; and 
| we regret that Mr. Brown should have passed over 
| so important a preliminary without one word of 
| criticism. He says, indeed, that before our faith 
|in them can be shaken “ we must be satisfied 
| that Meres wrongfully ascribed the Sonnets to 
Shakespeare, or that he meant some other un- 
known sonnets.” Now he, himself, tells us 
that the poems published as Shakespeare's are 
not sonnets,—he, indeed, “refuses to call them 
sonnets.” Well then they cannot be the son- 
| nets referred to by Meres in 1598, which are 
| expressly so called. But there are other diffi- 
culties of far more importance. If these be the 
sonnets referred to in 1598 as in circulation 
| among his private friends, they must have been 
written when Shakespeare was about thirty years 
of age. How are we to reconcile this with the 
following passages ?— 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs, which shake against the cold ; 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day, &e. 


\ 


| 


| Again,—and this was published in 1599,— 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies ; 

That she might think me some untutor'’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtilties. 

Thus, vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, &c. 


——wherefore says she not, she is unjust ? 

And wherefore say not I, that Iam old? 

O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told. 

Is this the language of a man of thirty, even 
though in a sonnet addressed to “ his mistress’ 
eye-brow”? But, says Mr. Brown, before you 
question the fact of their authenticity, “you 
must satisfy us, that their publication under 
Shakespeare's name, during his life, uncontra- 
dicted by himself or any other person, is of no 
weight.” This appears to us unfair—such la- 
bour has no right to be imposed on the sceptical. 
There are, however, circumstances in and con- 
nected with these sonnets that justify us in call- 
ing for some proof of authenticity,—not that we 
deny it; we have no doubt many of them are 
Shakespeare's. But are they all Shakespeare’s? 
and are they to be considered as expressive of 
personal feeling? Mr. Brown leaves these per- 
| plexing questions precisely where he found them 
|—his explanation is simply an assertion that 
| they mean what others were unwilling to believe, 
| 





and have therefore sought, in all sorts of strange 
conjecture, a loophole to escape from. No one 
with common sense was ever perplexed by the 
mere language: the difficulty was of a very 
different kind, and obvious enough as affect- 
ing the moral character of a man otherwise 
irreproachable. Why are we to believe that 
Shakespeare lived separate from his wife? Mr. 
Brown, indeed, seems to doubt it, and we never 
‘ reada line, or heard one fact, that would lead to 
such a conciusios, which was not deduced from 


lived openly with a mistress, wrote poems to her 
as his mistress, proclaiming to all the world that 
she had jilted him; wrote sonnets to a hobbard- 
dehoy of some fifteen or sixteen, imploring him 
to marry, “ that thereby beauty’s rose might 
never die,” and this in language at least offen- 
sive, notwithstanding Mr. Brown's laboured apo- 
logy; other sonnets too, after the said hobbar- 
dehoy had taken “ pity on the world,” abused 
his friendship and intrigued with his mistress—- 
sonnets which, thus interpreted, are full of 
maudlin morality and sickiy sentiment?—Why, 
we say, are we to believe all this on no better 
evidence than conjectural criticism on doubtful 
poems ?—and if not doubtful, produced by one 
in whom the dramatic faculty was developed in 
unequalled perfection,—in contradiction, teo, of 
every known fact of his whole life, except some 
traditional anecdotes which Mr. Brown justly 
admits are only worthy of a jest-book, for which 
they seem to have been intended. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Brown is a great 
stickler for the morality of Shakespeare ; he is 
indignant at the writer in Larduer's Cyclopedia 
for having hinted a suspicion that he was ad- 
dicted to the bottle. Why, if his interpretation 
of these sonnets be correct, then all the offence 
of all the other immoralities so idly charged 
against him, bottle and all, sink into nothing. 
“Oh,” but he says, “ may no person be inclined 
on this account to condemn him with a bitter- 
ness equal to their own virtue.” Very pretty 
and pointed, but we say, first convict him, and 
then it will be time enough to condemn. 

We shall not pretend to enter critically on 
the question of the authenticity of these son- 
nets—it is more than twenty years since we read 
them, and we regret that we have no leisure 
now to renew our acquaintance with them. The 
Sonnets of Shakespeare, however, we may cb- 
serve, were first published in 1609; but the 
‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ also, according to the title- 
page, by Shakespeare, was published in 1599, by 
W. Jaggard, and it contains two of these son- 
nets. Further, in proof of the extreme confidence 
we ought to place in poems published with “ his 
name during his lifetime,” this same publisher 
only the year before, in 1598, published the 
Poems of Barnefield, and yet two of the poems 
of Barnefield are found in the volume attributed 
to Shakespeare in 1599. Again, in a new edi- 
tion, published in 1612, Jaggard went even 
more impudently to work; he not only retained 
Barnefield’s poems, but added others by Marlowe, 
and from Heywood's ‘ Britain's ‘l'roy,’ which also 
he had published. We hear nothing of this from 
Shakespeare. Fortunately, however, Heywood 
was of a less indifferent temper: he publicly pro- 
tested against this appropriation of his poems, 
and this publication of them under the name of 
another, ‘‘ which,” he says, ‘ may put the world 
in opinion I might steal them from him, and 
he, to do himself right, hath since published 
them in his own name; but,” he continues, 
“as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy 
his patronage under whom he hath pub- 
lished them, so, ¢he author I know much of- 
fended with Mr. Jaggard [the Publisher] that 
(altogether unknown to him) presumed to make 
so bold with his name.” Yet Shakespeare did 
remain silent, and these were all again re- 
published, in 1640, under his name. What 
then,—when we have the fact in evidence that 
poems (plays are admitted) were published in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime as Shakespeare's poems, 
impudently taken from the published works of 
others,—are we to assume that no suspicion 
attaches to these sonnets? However, we have 
done. 

There is one point in Shakespeare’s life, re- 
specting which Mr. Brown hazards a conjecture 





| these sonnets. Why are we to believe that he 


which, we have no doubt, further inquiry would 
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tend to confirm. He is of opinion that his wife 
was provided for during his lifetime, and that 
this explains the bequest to her in his Will, 
which has been so much, and, we think, so 
absurdly commented on :— 

“ Every bequest and every condition in the Will, 
we may imagine, were made with the wife’s know- 
ledge and consent. She, being provided for, could 
not but be pleased at the division of the bulk of his 
sang | between her daughters. Had the property 

een left out of the family, we might have imagined 

otherwise. But, after reading over the Will, pre- 
paratory to signing, the testator thought, or it was 
suggested to him, that some mention of his wife 
ought to be made, with some memorial for her. 
When appealed to for a choice of a memorial, she 
fixed on a particular bed, which happened to be 
known in the house, and, consequently, must be so 
designated, as the ‘second best bed.’ Upon which 
the bequest, her own choice, was interlined. Such 
is my interpretation, which, of course, rests much on 
the probable evidence I can produce of a sufficient 
provision having been made for her. In the first 
place, it was likely she possessed property in her own 
right, as the daughter of a substantial yeoman ; but 
on that it is not necessary wholly to insist. In his 
Will everything he possessed seems specified, with 
the exceptions of the copyright of his works, or his 
share of it, and his shares in the theatre. For whose 
benefit were they? We cannot believe that he had 
disposed of his interest in the theatre when he retired 
to Stratford, because we have proofs to the contrary 
in his having written plays there, and sent them to 
be performed at his own theatre; and, to the last, 
he calls his partners his ‘fellows,’ not his former 
fellows, which he must legally have done, had they 
ceased to be partners. Farther, the conjunction of 
memorials, in interlineations, to his three principal 
partners and to his wife, looks like a share-holding 
connexion in his mind between them, which was to 
commence immediately after his death. Is it not 
then probable that, hy a special agreement, he, and 
afterwards his wife, provided she outlived him, had 
certain shares in the theatre? The copyright also 
might have been prohibited, by agreement, from 
publication, as long as either he might choose to 
withhold his works from the press, or his wife might 
live, in order to make the performance of his dramas 
more profitable; or until he chose, as an individual 
shareholder, if not as the author, to give his consent. 
Whether we suppose that the copyright was the pro- 
perty of all the shareholders, so that the publication 
required the consent of each individual, or that it 
was his own sole property during life, and afterwards 
his widow’s for her life, we still find that her con- 
sent as shareholder, or by previous agreement, was 
necessary for its publication. For her own interest, 
as a life-receiver of the yearly profits, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose she would not consent to the 
printing of the manuscripts, knowing they remained 
secure, But what grounds have we for believing all 
this, besides those already stated? A fact, I answer, 
to which, for such a purpose, no allusion has been 
made,—the publication of all the plays immediately 
on the death of the widow in 1623! She was buried 
on 6th August, and the folio was entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall on 8th November following. Heminge 
and Condell were then no longer restrained, and they 
edited the works for their own profit. We read 
nothing in their Dedication or Preface—we have 
heard nothing of any part of the profits being for the 
daughters.” 

This seems plausible, and is certainly pleasant 
—worth a thousand conjectures respecting the 
sonnets. We do not quite agree as to the rea- 
sons assigned for leaving to her “ the second best 
bed.” ‘The second best bed is precisely the bed 
usually slept in by the master and mistress of 
the family—among the middle classes, the spare- 
bed is commonly called “the best bed.” In be- 
queathing, therefore, to his widow, already well 
age for, this particular article of furniture, 

e was not thinking of the appraiser's valuation, 
but, as somebody has said, of— 
The very ‘ped that on his bridal night 
Reeeived him to the arms of Belvidera. 
But enough, in all conscience, of conjecture. 


Painting and the Fine Arts. By B. R. Haydon, 
Esq., and W. Hazlitt, Esq. 
[Second Notice.] 
Quarterly Review. No. CXXIII. Art. IV. 


Wu te drawing up the present observations we 
were rejoiced to find a subject upon which the 
Atheneum has long laboured to fix public at- 
tention, taken up by the Quarterly Review. 
Oracles in this country pass for no more than 
the murmurs of a wild pigeon unless spoken 
from the tripod. In a review of Dr. Waagen’s 
and Messrs. Haydon and Hazlitt’s treatises, the 
Quarterly repeats our obnoxious statement, that 
English Art is now at a very low ebb—seconds 
our complaints so often lodged against the mere- 
tricious flagrancies of a debauched school, its 
“‘want of truth and repose, glare of contrasted 
colours, struggle for effect” —and moreover hints 
what we have ventured broadly, incessantly to 
affirm, that the root of these evils, the cause of 
said low condition, can be nothing else than un- 
acquaintanceship with the prime and main 
mover, the purifier and elevater of art—the em- 
powerer of artists—Design. It is true, the 
writer limits his allusions to our ill success in 
historic painting ; but a little reflection would 
have shown him that impotent design must ne- 
cessarily keep a limner upon the surface of all 
excellence which lies deeper than florid effect 
and general character. Could Wilkie have made 
certain sixpenny spots of canvas speak so much 
eloquent humour and feeling without consider- 
able craft of design, now (as the reviewer admits) | 
weakened amid wastes of oil, like the vigour of | 
a dead hand washed to a jelly in the sea? What 
renders a glittering group by Turner such an 





olla podrida of bright colours, but that he does 
not (peradventure cannot) design and define the 
forms? Compare them with those in the ‘ Re- | 
surrection of the Blest,’ by Rubens, at Munich, | 
and perceive how much genuine value brilliancy | 
itself acquires through tolerable drawing. Law- | 
rence’s ladylike portraits are feeble from a} 
double cause,—feebleness of hand as well as | 
feebleness of mind. Reynolds caught the gene- 
ral air with miraculous dexterity, impressed it 
with great general truth, but he could no more 
have painted that living head called Gevartius 
by Vandyck, or the Julius (at Florence, by | 
Raffael, than carved Diana’s face upon the moon 
with a fruit-knife, owing to his small knowledge 
of design. In short, for want of this power an 
artist is driven upon makeshifts, subterfuges, 
superficialism, dazzling legerdemain, tricky 
adroitness, and dishonest workmanship ; nor can 
he either develope his full will, or make the 
pictures of his mind visible: his pencil may be 
said only to stutter over the subject it would ex- 
press, failing to reach that articulate fluency 
which involves the profound charm, the perfection 
of Painting, as well as Music. This, however, is 
but the proximate cause whose existence kept 
English Art so long in the background, and still 
keeps it on a low one,—portraiture, cabin scenes, 
fancy bits, and kaleidoscope effects of colour. 
The reviewer specifies other causes deemed ori- 
ginal and efficient: one being, that “ England, 
in its habits, its people, its faces, its costume, is 
essentially unpicturesque.” ‘This seems a cause 
predestinative enough: can we allow it much 
force? How happens English poetry to be so 
picturesque? How happens it that the English 
school of painting is essentially picturesque, 
characteristically such, compared to the classic 
or pseudo-classic school of modern France and 
the continent? How happens it that from the 
most picturesque part of the empire—Scotland, 
with its lakes and precipices, bonnets, trews, 





and tartans, its peculiar customs and primitive 
people, precisely the least picturesque painters 








come? Scarce a more practical artist than 


| 





Wilkie, certes not one more visionary than 
Turner. Is Allan more picturesque than May. 
tin? Has then this alleged cause so much indeed 
to do with the matter? We admit the reasoning 
very plausible, but look at the result! Perha 

“unpicturesque” may mean here what it usually 
means the reverse of—unclassic or unhistorical: 
so we infer from the reviewer's next sentence, 
that English eyes “are not familiarized with 
forms and combinations such as historical paint. 
ing requires.” But how has this affected g 
sister art? Notwithstanding the want of these 
forms and combinations, is Inigo Jones's archj- 
tecture less classic than De Lorme’s, or Wren’s 
than Palladio’s? Is the New Post Office legs 
classic than the Bourse of Paris, or the Bank 
than the Theatre Carlo Felice at Genoa? Again; 
Prussian eyes, we think, will be conceded as little 
familiar with those forms and combinations as 
English; no country can well be more deficient 
than Prussia in objects, animate and inanimate, 
either picturesque or classic ; yet the architec. 
ture of Potzdam is as classic as that of cotempo- 
raneous Rome, and thé Berlin Museum as much 
so at least as the Madeleine, Brandenburg Thor 
as L’ Are del’ Etoile. We should be loth to deem 
historical painting out of the English pale be- 
cause our compatriots neither walk about with 
Etruscan pitchers on their heads or Grecian 
noses. Surely our painters might as well import 
and imitate classic examples, as our architects— 
wherefore should not Haydon furnish his mind 
from Greece as well as Cockerell, or Hilton as 
Sir Robert Smirke? Bavaria has cultivated the 
historic department of painting with eminent 
success—France with considerabie: yet are 
German “ faces” so very classical, or is the 
French physiognomy such a model of pure, regu- 
lar outline and sublime chastened expressive- 
ness? We may grant our national countenances 
have too much of the bull-dog in them; but 
do those resembling fallow wild-cats and freckled 
apes come nearer the heroic character? English 
costume could not be more unpictorial; save in 
the lower rank, however, this is as true of the 
continent ; and how seldom are Norman high- 


| starched steeple caps or Bavarian fur-bonnets 


introduced into historical pictures? As for 
Gothic history-pieces (which perhaps ought to 
be the chief aim of modern historic art), we stand 
on a par of advantages with other peoples. Nor 
does it seem that English habits should prove so 
deadly, though indeed somewhat obstructive, to 
the higher style of painting : they are, it is true, 
very matter-of-fact and practical, imbued ovet- 
much, as we have elsewhere lamented, with a 
money-scraping, materialist spirit; nevertheless, 
if our countrymen have the genius, why should 
it all evaporate in steam, or consume itself in 
generating gases, when the different nations 
most distinguished for Art were, every one of 
them, practical and commercial to the extremest 
pitch then known? ‘The Athenians, Rhodians, 
Florentines, Pisans, Venetians, Flemings, Dutch. 
Many more instances might be added. The 
historical genius of Van Eyck and Memling was 
not smothered beneath Flemish woolbags; 
Rubens could find patronage from the same com- 
munity of clothworkers, and turn their buxom 
blouselindas, with the fat of the land teeming 
over their tuckers, to his purposes as models for 
great pictures—glorious enormities, call them 
what else you please. Where genius exists, 
these “habits” called stumbling-blocks become 
mounting-stones: they augment its noble rage, 
as rocks the fury of rivers. At least, if we con- 
cede our practical habits efficient to delay the 
evolution of genius, render the birth difficult, 
but not to strangle it altogether or keep it a blind 
fetus in the womb, more can scarce be required 
from us: we cannot allow more force to this 
excuse for English supineness as to historical 
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inting. Essayists may do far better than press 
Ire impossible on their countrymen’s genius, for 
jnstance, resuscitation of the Drama, when the 
fire of its life is out, and could find no fuel in our 

resent manners ; little worse, however, can be 
Toe, than, by confounding the difficult with the 
impossible, to deter genius from experimentation 
where there remains a hope of success not alto- 
gether forlorn, where but a few faint efforts have 
been made, and where the object, if seized, would 
well repay large sacrifices. 

Against other alleged causes, the reviewer 
deploys his artillery of ridicule in great force: 
to wit, against Mr. Haydon’s position that the 
Royal Academy, and against Mr. Stanley the 
auctioneer’s evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, that “ want of encouragement and taste” 
in our mock-Mecenases, keeps down historical 
painting. A short way with the former nui- 
sance, if such, he avers would be to demolish 
the Academy: but perhaps to demolish its 
rotten parts were preferable. We cannot sup- 
press a notion, that within those precincts there 
js a hot-bed or two of very rank abuses: the 
Quarterly itself gives a gentle lashing to a mal- 

ractice there, which well deserves a Russian 
administration of the /nout—viz. repaintment, by 
certain members, of their works hung up for exhi- 
bition, so as to kill all other pictures around them. 
This privilege is not only disgraceful and disho- 
nourable, but is sure to induce a strumpet style 
of colouring, as well as a hasty-fisted botchwork, 
no more to be called sound painting, than the 
tarring a boat-bottom. We trust this odious 
privilege will soon yield to the universal ana- 
thema against it. In our humble opinion like- 
wise, the Academy might do much towards the 
elevation of English art, by establishing a stricter 
quarantine against the great plague of portraits, 
rather than turn itself into a sort of panorama 
for exhibiting all the physiognomies of the 
kingdom in rotation. Still farther might that 
end be promoted, we suggest, by awarding the 
space thus gained to works of sedulous design, 
even though at first little attractive; and by 
affording, in the School of Design under their 
roof, special encouragement, with all liberal 
means and helps so profusely furnished abroad, 
to good dcadiemandi, which is the very 
pith of historic art. No doubt, exhibition-goers 
would complain the first season or two—one, 
that a dry-boned academical figure displaced his 
epee the Judge ; another, that a truculent 
lack Prince has thrust out her gentle Hussar— 
the receipts may come a few shillings short, and 
newspaper small wit superabound—but all would 
at length re-adjust itself. How is the public to 
acquire a relish for good design without seeing 
it—seeing it often? Why should it not prefer 
tich colour to wretched draughtsmanship, or 
even bad portraits of withered fashionables and 
purple-nosed cits, to worse heads of the saints 
and angels themselves? At a word, will the 
Academy make any exertion, any sacrifice,—be- 
come a pilot to public taste, or continue a 
pander ? 

With respect to the other cause alleged, our 
droll contemporary proposes, as a refutation, to 
“raise Michaelangelos by annual grant from 
the Exchequer.” We love a good jest, and can 
accept wit in lieu of wisdom, if the latter be 
scarce ; but we would rather have both,—and 
they are quite compatible. If a witticism had 
been cracked on the other side, to prove that 
Michaelangelos could be raised by no other 
means than annual grant of public patronage 
(the same thing as from the Exchequer), we 
should have felt still more pleased; for such is 
the truth. Were all the way to art’s summit 
Paven with ingots and hedged with clustering 
emeralds, there might not be an Englishman 
able to reach it through want of requisite 
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genius: but Michaelangelo himself would never 
have reached it, for all his genius, without pub- 
lic grant of some kind, in hand or hope,— 
money, fame, grade, consideration, all which 
come under patronage. So that “ want of public 
encouragement and taste” must be fatal to art— 
to everything—although, that the presence of 
these must, reversely, raise great artists, is a 
mere wit’s conclusion. In good sooth, Mr. 
Auctioneer knows somewhat more about this 
matter than Mr. Quip of the Quarterly ! 

We will not discuss the several remaining 
causes, but we will endeavour tosum them. First 
the distance of England from Italy, the centre 
of civilization, in the Middle Ages: second, the 
climate, unfriendly to fresco, which gives large- 
ness of style: third, the Reformation inimical 
to religious pictures, which give dignity to art: 
fourth, the small apartments, and few state 
rooms, of English mansions: fifth, the national 
chariness about exposure of forms, which like- 
wise are held by some as no good models.¢ To 
these familiar causes we will add others less ap- 
parent. Close intimacy with the Dutch and 
Flemish, who, when we did commence art, gave 
us our still existing taste for cabinet and high- 
coloured pictures. The wealth, political power, 
and that excessive pride always distinguishing a 
democratic noblesse, such as the Venetian, Flo- 
rentine under the Medici, and English after the 
great Rebellion,—all which qualities tend to the 
over-patronage of portraiture—have introduced 
it here to the utter degradation of art. Hence 
it was that Ghirlandajo, and other creatures of 
Lorenzo, filled their compositions, sacred as well 
as secular, with Medici likenesses; that Titian 
and Paul Veronese delineated so many doges, 
proveditori, and magnificos, in their large works ; 
and that all the Venetian painters gave them- 
selves up so much to portrait, while the Roman, 
Bolognese, Lombard, and French schools, sought 
rather to conceal the living model under the 
ideal. Portraiture, indeed, latterly became more 
frequent everywhere; church demand upon art 
ceased, in a great measure, after so long a 
supply, and the middle classes had acquired 
eminence and opulence enough to set up as 
patrons also. Just about the period when the 
rays of refinement had reached from Italy to 
England, portrait-painting was at its fever- 
height throughout Europe; Holbein, Velasquez, 
Vandyck, were inflamed by it, and inflamed it : 
English wealth secured two of these artists suc- 
cessively, a democratic noblesse fostered the 
branch of art which set forth their self-impor- 
tance, an opulent middle order emulates them 
in the same system of egotistical patronage ;— 
and so this circumstance united with the rest to 
stamp us a portrait-loving people. Lely, Kneller, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, have been our most fa- 
voured artists: a historical painter finds no more 
grace among us, than a missionary among the 
oran-otans: nay, the few historical pictures by 
West and Haydon had chief interest with us on 
account of their portraits—Miss Stephens the 
singer, Mr. Young the tragedian, &c.!—we 
doubt if Harlowe’s ‘ Trial of Queen Katharine’ 
would fasten one eye upon it out of each hun- 
dred, but that it pourtrays the family of the 
Kembles! Again; Rubens made every nation 
within his reach a lover of gorgeous hues— 
Flanders, Spain, England, — except France, 
which Flora herself could not inspire with a 
taste for colour. Rubens and Vandyck gave 
English art its tendency to rich colouring, and 
the power which Reynolds threw into this pro- 
vince, confirmed its sway over the kingdom. 

Two causes more must be mentioned why 
English art remains on the low ground thus pri- 
mitively taken: and we trust our frankness in 





+ Mr. Haydon asserts them as good as Greek (p. 87), 
and brings Cicero to prove the plainness of the Athenians. 





stating them may not get the name of irreverence. 
First then: English art is submitted to the public 
through Exhibitions, and so falls to the level of 
miscellaneous, instead of rising to the height of 
select judgment. Princes, with their retinue of 
court poets, literary prompters, prelatical con- 
noisseurs, and philosophic parasites, are no longer 
the committee of taste, which awards fastidious 
praise, censure, patronage.* Almost the whole 
people may be said to have resolved itself into 
such a committee; and the middle class, by its 
superior aggregate wealth, is now chief patron of 
art,—by its voice uttered in journals and exhi- 
bition-rooms is the oracle of criticism which 
artists must consult if they mean to prosper. 
What follows? Why, that the vast majority of 
works are made to suit medium taste, and wealth, 
and tenements; pretty, petty things, which dis- 
play domestic scenes, “bits” of nature, or co- 
lour, or effect, portraits of dear nonentities, my 
daughter or my lap-dog, my grandmamma or 
my mistress—often most creditable to our feel- 
ings, most useful towards their gratification and 
cherishment, but fatal to an exalted character in 
the Fine Arts. Popular opinion is on no subject 
more fallible than on this, because purified judg- 
ment can only result from an experience too 
long and an education too refined for the many 
to attain. Not that we would, if able, interdict 
Exhibitions or public patronage; peradventure 
they are, under existing circumstances, the sole 
possible support of art: we do no more than 
state their tendency, which is to fritter artistic 
power, and lower artistic aim, turn exhibition- 
rooms into bazaars for cheap ornamental chattels, 
and the pursuit itself into a manufacture of glit- 
tering toys for old children.t Middle-class do- 
mination, with all its merits, has beyond doubt 
this deleterious effect. Under the same head 
may be ranged the possession of so many ancient 
pictures, embellishing, almost encumbering, our 
aristocratic residences; little room is left for 
English works of magnitude, and still less taste 
for them by the side of such masterpieces. The 
miserable selfishness and jealous illiberality with 
which these treasures are shut up from public 
approach, prevents, to a great degree, the bene- 
ficial action they would otherwise have in raising 
the common standard of criticism. 

Now let us suggest the last cause to which the 
low condition of British art is ascribable: illi- 
terateness of our artists. There are, we admit, 
some exceptions to this general charge; more- 
over, we shall be as prompt to palliate as allege 
it; but the fact we feel bound in duty and justice 
to proclaim—our artists, as a class, are men of 
altogether neglected education.t It were ludi- 
crous to ask where is the philosopher, or mathe- 
matician, or profound linguist, among them? 
Indeed, so unacquainted are they even with the 
nobleness of their own Art, that it is probable 





* We confess the “select judgment” lately exercised 
upon certain public Statues, and the fitness of certain artists 
to undertake them, might be quoted against our position; 
but from the long prevalence of ignorance and bad taste 
throughout all orders in England, even the highest can 
scarce give an opinion as to Art that does not deserve the 
jeer of the universe. Our leading connoisseurs only open 
their mouths at a committee to cry—Oyez / what imbeci- 
lities and false oracles it isour pleasure to put forth in the 
year of our Lord 1838, Oyez! Oyez! 5 Babe 

+ Let us here cite the name of a great artist, Wilkie, who 
has accommodated himself, voluntarily or necessarily, to 
the public goat for portraits, and garish sketchwork. _ 

+ As a late sample: in the present R.A. Exhibition is an 
otherwise very clever picture, setting forth the well-known 
story of Giotto, when a shepherd boy: straight above his 
head rises the Palazzo Vecchio of Florence, which he him- 
self built long after; beside him swells the famous Dome 
of Brunelleschi, who lived a century later; and yet worse, 
on a gateway such as Florence never had, lie two of the 
Medici statues by Michuelangelo! We suppress other 
errors: in fact, the artist seems to have accumulated upon 
this small canvas at least as many proofs of his ignorance as 
his talent. Apropos of Giotto: it was our misery to hear an 
English artist, ot some repute and long experience, ask a 
German brother-artist, when showing us bis sketches from 
the antique frescos of Italy, “ if Giotto were one of the old 
painters?” 
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they will demand of us—what has philosophy, or | 


abstract science, or deep erudition, to do in the 
matter? Without doubt, when art was highest, 
the great number of its disciples were mere 
artists and no more; but very many were also 
of gentle blood as well as minds ennobled by 
knowledge ; some—and these the perfectionaters 
of their craft—were amongst the brightest lumi- 
naries which shone in the Middle Ages. 
nardo da Vinci was a veritable Crichton; Michael- 
angelo a geometer, scholar, and poet. Iaffael 
must have been a well-instructed, though, per- 
haps, self-educated man; at least, his works so 
full of biblical, and mythologic, and classic lore, 
prove the necessity for such acquirements where- 
with to furnish forth supreme art. Inferior 
spirits followed in the wake of these guides; nor 
could painting and sculpture ever have reached 
their ancient perfection, had they employed heads 
as imaginative from nature as need be, unless 
enlightened too. With us moderns, the case is 
still stronger : our artists need all, and perchance 
more than all the aid that mental cultivation can 
afford them, to fertilize their minds, purify their 
tastes, exalt their ideas of what art should be, 
and enlarge the grasp of their faculties as much 
as the scope of their ambition. But no!—an 
odd Waverley novel, or canto of Don Juan, 
Richard the ‘Third learned at the playhouse, a 


Leo- | 





maudlin magazine article, and perhaps a daily | 
newspaper—these make up the fund of literature ' 
from which our artists derive their mental culti- 

yation! What has a painter to do with books, | 
except now and then to embellish them? Those | 
may read who must write: let Aim study the 
vast unlettered volume of Nature! Thus he re- 
mains lifelong depending on his single mind, 
which burrows for ever in its own barrenness; | 
thus he remains ignorant of those grand prin- | 
ciples, the fruit of protracted, painful, multi- | 
farious, co-operative researches and reflections, 
those philosophical interiora rerum, that alone 
give dignity to his art, distinguishing it far above 
a mere elegant handicraft, or clever trick with 
pigments and varnishes to perform pretty illu- 
sions on the eye-sight; thus he remains in sim- 
pering complacency at his neat little transcripts 
from Nature’s volume aforesaid, while they catch 
but the vulgar sense of it, nor ever detect the | 
subline mythos it conveys, because he will use | 
no interpreter of it but his own insufficiency. | 
Much excuse for this, we grant, should be made. 
The chief fault lies with our democratic nobility | 
and. gentry above mentioned: having been so 
long the omnipotent faction of the realm, they 
look down. with sovereign scorn upon the strug- 
glers for mere existence,—especially those who 
are called gentlemen as well as themselves— 
authors, artists, &c.; being so near akin likewise 
to the middle classes, by means of their mer- 
cenary marriages, and commercial dabblings, 
and frequent origin from the bar, the warehouse, 
the camp,—they must assert their superior rank 
by their hauteur, and their disconnexion by 
horror, of contact with those beneath them. 
Genius, which is God's patent of aristocracy, 
begins now indeed to measure itself against birth, 
which is man’s; but prejudice and poorness of 
spirit still to a great extent govern public opi- 
nion on this subject ; besides that the pursuits of 
Art, being in some measure mechanical, are so 
far forth degraded beneath those occupations 
which may be called purely mental. Hence the 
artistic p:oession devolves upon a lower class, a 
less educated. University men, for example, we 
believe seldom enter it; and persons, wheresoever 
instructed, if they have genius as well as erudi- 
tion, will not often devote them, like Da Vinci 
and. Buonarotti, to exalt what is held in, such 
Imumble esteem. /fonos alit artes, Yet without 
leaders of that high intellectual, philosophic, and 
accomplished character, the fraternity of ,artists 








| In these volumes Mr. 


can never rank much above a guild of artizans. 
Another palliation may be found in that politico- 
economic mania of our age for the division of 
labour: we have lost the skill, or the will, to 
develope the whole sum of powers called Man 
co-ordinatively ; if a boy exhibit genius with his 
pencil, he is sent to the school of design, and to 
no other—the Royal Academy and the painting- 
room leave him small leisure to “ throw away” 
on books—Cambridge and Oxford are as much 
out of his perspective as the groves of Academus 
and the college of Brahma. How should he be 
other than illiterate? Again: the belief that 
supreme art consists in a sort of splendid blotch- 
work, off-hand effects, or at most of brilliant 
fancy-pieces, and a power to bespread canvas with 
deep, rank composts of colour—for all which a 
good eye and ready hand are alone sufficient— 
disposes artists to consider education superfluous, 
and classic taste rather an injurious acquisition. 
But this is more an effect than a cause of igno- 
rance. 

With the treatise of Mr. Haydon before us, 
and a pre-knowledge of his literary attainments, 
his name can have suggested the above remarks 
by contrast alone. Some eruptions of his rhe- 
toric must, we imagine, look strange in the de- 
corous pages of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and will no doubt startle the propriety of its 
grave perusers; but all his sentiments betray a 
keen appreciator of his art, a skilful theorist no 
less than practician, book-read, and, what is 
better, well-educated ab intra—that he has 
neither thought, nor swallowed print, at random. 
We might, perhaps, find something beside “ ninth- 
parts of a hair’ to cavil with him on,—not many 
essential principles. 

Next week we propose discussing the merits 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s essay, as it more regards Eng- 
lish Art, and has obtained the particular appro- 
bation of the Quarterly. An essay upon Arts 
and Artists, which we have just seen in the last 
number of the Ldinburgh, may also demand 
some notice. 
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Spencer continues the 
narrative of his former work on Circassia, and 
adds an account of his tour homewards through 
some of the Turkish and Austrian provinces, 
which are rarely visited by travellers. ‘The in- 
terest attached to the struggle between the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus and the gigantic 
power of Russia, has not yet abated. Russia 
has prepared to put forth all her strength to 
crush the independence of the Circassian tribes ; 
and while the issue is yet uncertain, we feel na- 
turally curious to learn every circumstance which 
may illustrate the nature of the war, and the 
character of the combatants. Mr. Spencer was 
present at one of the scenes so frequently re- 
peated in this war—the advance of a Russian 
detachment, its apparent certainty of success, its 
entanglement in a defile, and its fatal defeat. 
The news of the invaders’ approach was brought 
in the midst of festivities :— 

“ Tt seemed as if amusement were the only oceu- 
pation—as if the campaign were already concluded, 
at least for this year. How delusive was the calm! 
In the midst of this apparent security, all at once 
numerous lights gleamed through the dense foliage 
on the mountain-top with a fiery redness, (prophetic 
of the approaching struggle,) which was soon followed 
by a crash of, cannon fearfully reverberating from 
valley to mountain, from glen to hill. ‘ Urus! Urus{ 
—the Russians! the Russians !* burst at once from 
the immense multitude ; and in a few minutes seve- 
ral ‘scouts, on their foaming steeds, galloped down 
the dizzy ‘height. The Circassians, without waiting 
to hold a council of ‘war, instantly galloped forth to 
the assistance of their comrades,—some to the valley 
of the. Zemes, and others to te pats of the Bakan; 





aia 
where it was ascertained that the combat had com, 
menced, leaving, however, a strong body of 
to guard every approach to their villages, in case of 
surprise.” 

The Seraskier placed the Circassians in am. 
bush along the gorge through which the maiy 
body of the Russians was likely to pass ;, and 
the author gives a picturesque account of the 
strength of his position :— 

“ About day-break the silence was interrupted fo 
a few minutes by the arrival of the scouts, as they 
burst through the almost impenetrable thickets, with 
the intelligence that the enemy were already in.m, 
tion. At this instant the scene was grand and im. 
posing. There was the foaming surge of the moun 
tain stream swelled to a torrent by the late rains. 
the beetling rocks, in all their varied and grotesque 
forms,—the dark foliage of the gigantic trees,—ang 
the summits of the encircling hills crimsoned with the 
roseate blushes of the rising sun. Nor were ‘the 
athletic forms of the highlanders, in all their varied 
and picturesque attitudes, the returning scouts spur. 
ring their horses up the almost perpendicular sides 
of the terrific glen, less striking and novel.” 

The Russians, unable to force this position, 
were driven back with great loss; and their re- 
treat was severely harassed by the Circassian 
cavalry. The charge of the Circassians, mounted 
on their fleet steeds, and armed with the sword 
and rifle, is almost irresistible :— 

“ Unlike Europeans, they never fight in a line, but 
in bodies of about twenty or thirty at a time,—their 
common practice being to fall unawares upon the 
enemy, and harass them day and night during their 
march. After making a charge, they disperse, then 
rally, and return again to the charge, when their ex. 
hausted foe supposes them to have fled; and as they 
are certain to kill immediately, or wound mortally, 
those whom they hit, and never fail to avail them 
selves of a good position, these circumstances com 
bined with their desperate bravery and perseverance, 
render them, perhaps, the most formidable antago- 
nists to be found in any country.” 

The triumph which awaits the Circassian war- 
riors, at the end of the campaign, is pleasingly 
exemplified in the reception given to the sons of 
the patriarch of Pchad :— 

“ When the train of warriors entered the little ter- 
ritory of the prince, they were met by numbers of 
young women from the neighbouring villages and hame 
lets, who strewed their path with branches of trees and 
flowers, while the old men and women, in groups, 
implored, with uplifted arms, the blessings of Heaven 
on the defenders of their country’s independence: 
at the same time the song of the bard and the strain 
of the minstrel were raised to celebrate their deeds 
and imprecate curses upon their unprincipled in; 
vaders, whom they branded with a variety of epithets, 
which, I trust, for the honour of the Russian soldier, 
were more poetical than true.” 


But bravery in war is not the only honourable 
characteristic of this interesting people: accord, 
ing to Mr. Spencer, they equal the Spartans in 
their respect for old age, and the Paladins in their 
courteous behaviour towards women :— , 

“The man enfeebled by declining years, instead of 
becoming an object of scorn and contempt to thought- 
less youth, as is, unhappily, too often seen in Europe, 
is here respected and venerated by all classes of s0- 
ciety. Wherever he moves, the crowd opens.a path 
to his progress; all the little attentions that.a kind 
people are capable of exercising are certain, to be his 
In winter the warmest corner of the fire is assigned; 
in summer, his cushion is arranged under the shade 
of the veranda, while the beautiful hands of his lovely 
daughter are employed in fanning away the insects 
that might disturb his repose’; presents of sweet- 
meats, and all the little delicacies usually given to 
children in other countries, are bestowed ‘upon him. 
In short, they act fully up to their own provetb,— 
* Doubly accursed is the man that draweth down upon 
himself the curse of the aged.” With regard to the 
respect’ paid to women, I’ have’ frécuently 'séen ‘the 
gallant chief ‘of thousatids of warriors Geséend from 
his charger, and place on ‘it some lotiely damsel 'wh6 
might be trudging along through the deep valleys to 
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wait @ distant friend, and protect her safely to the 
gest hamlet.” 

The age of chivalry, indeed, seems almost to 
be revived in the meeting between a Barrakai 
chief and a Karatchai princess, the affianced 
wife of his brother :— 

«1 could not sufficiently admire the courteous 
bearing of the fine youth who had been delegated by 
his brother to conduct his bride to her future home. 
He leaped from his horse, and, after respectfully 
saluting her,in amanner that would have done honour 
to any one of the most gallant knights of the middle 

drew his sword, and proceeded to make a long, 
and I dare say eloquent, oration ; but, as it underwent 
a double translation, I have no doubt its force and 
spirit were proportionately injured. He commenced 
by praising her beauty, comparing her eyes to dia- 
monds, her cheeks to the roses of Arianoi (Persia), 
and her form to the graceful antelope. Neither did 
he forget to eulogize the virtues and bravery of the 
bridegroom, his brother,—the number of enemies he 
had slain in battle, the courage of the bands of war- 
like clansmen who called him lord, the fertility of 
the country she was about to adopt as her own, and 
the vast flocks and herds of which she was to become 
the sole mistress. Then, turning the point of his 
gword alternately to the four quarters of the globe, 
swore he would protect her safely till he could de- 
liver her to his brother, even at the sacrifice of his 
life and of the lives of his escort, should it become 
necessary—a declaration responded to by the whole 
band with loud acclamations.” 


Like most mountaineers, the Caucasians are 
inveterate in their vengeance; and an act of 
treachery commitied against them never goes 
unpunished. This well-known trait in their 
character has proved of great advantage to them 
during the present war. Whenever the Rus- 
sians have invaded Turkey or Persia, they have 
found the Armenians ready to act for them as 
guides, spies, and agents; and to execute any 
act of treachery or duplicity which their policy 
required. But notwithstanding the proverbial 
cupidity of the Armenians, the Circassians always 
employ them as their ambassadors to Turkey 
and Persia, and as guides when they have occa- 
sion to pass through the Russian dominions. 
The Armenians are faithful from sheer terror, 
for they know that perfidy would be punished 
by the extermination of their family, and that 
no place will shelter them from the revenge of 
a Circassian :— 

“ A catastrophe, exemplifying this feeling, occur- 
ted not long since in Constantinople. A Turk be- 
trayed a Circassian knight of the Eastern Caucasus 
into the power of the Russian general; and as the 
bravery of the chief had been very troublesome, he 
was shot. The Turk escaped, with the reward of 
his treachery, to Constantinople, where, having 
changed his name and place of abode, he hoped to 
enjoy his ill-gotten wealth in security ; but no! One 
morning, after a few months had elapsed, the dead 
bodies of himself and family, dreadfully mangled, 
were found in the streets of Constantinople, with a 
Circassian dagger stuck in the throat of the delin- 
quent, Who had done the deed none could tell, nor 
inwhat manner the assassin had escaped ; the weapon, 
however, indicated that in all probability the hand 
of the avenger had been that of a Caucasian.” 


The change from the mountain to the plain 
was keenly felt by Mr. Spencer, when on his 
descent from the Caucasus he entered Imeritia, 
one of the provinces reluctantly subject to Russia. 
Kuthaissi, the first town on his route, looked 
fair in the distance :-— 

“ But on arriving there, the illusion of its beauty 
entirely disappeared, for we found nothing but nar- 
tow streets and dirty bazaars, nearly blocked up by 
stalls of every description, from the cobler’s and the 
tinker’s to the venders’ of cashmere shawls and gold 
embroidered musiins. In one place, pyramids of 
corn and fruit were offered for sale,—in another, 
mutton and sturgeon were being sold by greasy-look- 
ing fellows to the half-starved, squalid peasants; nor 
Were the weights and scales less noticeable for their 


novelty, the one being made of wood and ropes, while | 
round stones were employed as a substitute for the 
others. The greater number of the buildings were 
nothing better than wretched huts, intermingled here 
with a low shed as a stable for the cattle, and there 
with a house, the painted exterior of which denoted 
that it had seen better days. The owners of these 
comfortless habitations, for the most part miserable 
in appearance, were either basking in the sun, or 
squatted, enjoying the tchibouque, under a sort of 
verandah, the shreds of whose tattered canvas awn- 
ing waved like dirty banners floating in the wind.” 

The condition of the rest of the province was 
found equally wretched; that of Mingrelia, 
which possesses greater natural advantages, was 
still worse. One circumstance mentioned by 
our author tends to prove that, bad as was the 
condition of the Mingrelians under the Turks 
and Persians, it is worse under the Russian 
government :— 

“ The rivers of these provinces, abounding as they 
do, not only with the finest sturgeon, but with a va- 
riety of smaller fish, open sources of immense wealth 
in their fisheries. During the period when they 
were subject to the rule of Turkey, and caviare was 
fashionable at Constantinople, and exported by the 
merchants of that city to every part of Europe, thou- 
sands of industrious fishermen were employed ; and 
so numerous were the sturgeon then taken, particu- 
larly at the period of their migration, that myriads 
were accustomed to be thrown into the rivers after 
being deprived of the roe and the air-bladders. At 
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also contains rich mines of rock-salt, which have 
never been worked, though the stratum of salt 
is in general very near the surface. The plains 
are well wooded, and produce every European 
fruit but the olive and the orange. The soil is 
rich; and though agriculture is neglected, even 
more than in Turkey, more corn is grown than 
is sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. 
Unfortunately, these principalities have been the 
battle-field of the Turks and Russians for nearly 
two centuries, and have suffered an equal amount 
of calamity from both,—the Turks regarding it 
as a Christian country, the Russians as semi- 
Ottoman. As Fuller said of the Lombard mer- 
chants, “they were treated as Guelphs by the 
Ghibellines, and as Ghibellines by the Guelphs.” 
At present they are, in everything but name, 
Russian provinces; the entrance to them is 
guarded by quarantine establishments, which, 
according to treaty, are under the superinten- 
dence of the Russian consuls. Mr. Spencer 
gives us the following description of Jassy, the 
capital of Moldavia :— 

“The environs, with their extensive gardens, are 
beautiful and picturesque: while the town, being 
partly situated on a rising eminence, and partly in 
a pleasant valley, with its wide-spreading suburbs, 
scattered about on the surrounding heights, and 
mingling with the pretty forms of the domes and 
spires, impresses the traveller with the idea that he 
is about to enter a very considerable city, rich and 





present there is not a single fishing boat to be seen 
on the rivers, and, according to the account of the 
natives, the fish now proceed higher up in shoals, 
when, on arriving in shallow water, they are killed 
in thousands by the women and children with the 
blows of staves.” 

On entering the Turkish territories, Mr. Spen- 
cer and his Circassian companions received a 
gratifying proof of the interest which all the no- 
made tribes take in the struggle between the 
Circassians and Russians :— 

“ After the storm had passed away, we encountered 
a cavalcade of Turkoman nomades. Herds of fine 
cattle, driven by young men on horseback, with 
lances in their hands, formed thé van of their pas- 
toral procession ; the patriarchs followed, also well 
mounted,—venerable-looking men, with long flowing 
beards and bronzed complexions ; last of all came 
the women, astride on the backs of camels, mules, 
and donkies, with paniers filled with provisions, felt 
tents, and cooking utensils, as quietly as if they had 
been lounging upon the cushions of a divan, although 
the greater number had children on their laps ; while 
the rear of the procession was brought up by flocks 
of sheep and goats, tended by fine curly-headed 
boys, dressed in sheep-skin jackets and high fur caps. 
The youths in front, on perceiving us, seemed to 
hold a council of war, and then, in a playful manner, 
couched their spears, and made a desperate charge; 
but on approaching us, they changed the warlike 
salutation to a hearty welcome, shouting, ‘ Khoche, 
keldime tcherkess !’ (Circassians, you are welcome !) 
They were exceedingly good-natured, pressed upon 
our acceptance a quantity of fine barley meal, and 
replenished our leathern bottles with yaourt.” 


So much has been recently published respect- 
ing Constantinople, that we shall pass over all 
Mr. Spencer's notices of the Turkish empire, and 
turn at once to his entrance into Moldavia—a 
country less known than many kingdoms in 
central Africa. Few European countries are 
so favoured by nature as Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia—still fewer have been so systemati- 
cally desolated by man. ‘They form a vast 
basin, bounded on the west and north by the 
Carpathian Mountains, and on the south by the 
Danube, whose windings exhibit a succession of 
varied and fertile plains. Numerous ponds, 
artificial and natural, have been formed along 
the banks of the river : they abound in fish ; and 
their produce forms the chief revenue of the prin- 
cipalities. ‘Towards the mountains the country 
exhibits noble forests and large pasturages; it 





populous. But in these favourable anticipations he 
| will be miserably disappointed; and whatever may 
have been the former grandeur of Jassy, it is now 
reduced to a level with one of the wretched capitals 
of the east. The streets, like the roads, are unpaved, 
except one or two of the principal, and these are 
merely boarded, a channel for conveying away the 
filth of the street being formed underneath ; but, 
owing to the slovenliness of the inhabitants, and the 
entire absence, we presume, of any sanitary police to 
enforce cleanliness, it is suffered to accumulate for 
months, thus poisoning the atmosphere and engen- 
dering a miasma sufficient to create a pestilence.” 
The present Hospodar, as if to compensate 
for his subservience to Russia, is a cruel tyrant 
to his own subjects ; and his example is followed 
by the whole “subordinations of vultures” em- 
ployed in the administration of justice :— ; 
“The Greek Arnouts, in their picturesque cos- 
tume, are here the police—a very fine body of men, 
but most merciless tyrants. I witnessed an instance 
of their brutality during the time my passport was 
being signed at the town hall. A starving peasant 
had been taken in the act of making too free with‘a 
loaf in a baker’s window ; an Arnout was’ sént’ for, 
who, seizing the poor wretch by the hair of the head, 
dragged him, screaming most piteously, before the 
magistrate; every feeble attempt he made to 
not only provoked a blow from the Herculean 
islander sufficient to fell an ox, but his hair was ‘torn 
from his head. Without either trial or witnesses, he 
was instantly condemned to receive twenty strokes 
from the whip of a Cossack,—a weapon from its 
great size and weight capable of inflicting a most 
severe punishment, when wielded by a powerful 
executioner, which happened to be the case in the 
present instance. The unfortunate culprit was not 
only struck across the neck and shoulders, but ‘oh 
the head: then, covered with wounds and bruises, 
he was kicked out of the yard into the street. I en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the judge to mitigate his 
sentence, which only excited a contemptuous sneer 
from him and the bystanders ; but when | threw the 
poor wretch a handful of piastres, the greater number 
laughed heartily, most probably at the folly of a well- 
dressed man expressing sympathy for a miserable 
object, shivering in rags, and covered with dirt. The 
unhappy being himself was not insensible to grati, 
tude; kindness must indeed have been a stranger to 
him, for he threw himself on his face, and repeatedly 
kissed my feet.” y MON 
The state of the rural districts is still wors 
than that of the capital. A‘brief’ ¢Xtract ' wil 
sufficiently describe their condition : weno 


* A féw spots were here ‘and there ctiltivated, for 
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the immediate subsistence of the inhabitants; but the 
country for the most part remained neglected and 
desolate ; withered grass, of several feet high, inter- 
mingled with thistles, and other weeds of gigantic 
height, lay rotting, a stranger alike to the sickle, or 
cattle to consume it. The soil, which is extremely 
rich, is everywhere of the same dark colour as we see 
in the most fertile districts of Hungary,—a soil which 
never requires manure, and from its peculiar quali- 
ties, scarcely any labour in its cultivation. And how 
delightful were the prospects in every direction! At 
one time our route lay through a dense forest of splen- 
did trees, then along the banks of a charming lake, 
at least ten miles in length; and we rarely see a 
country more extensively irrigated ; in addition to 
several springs and rivulets, there is the Danube and 
the Sereth, together with the Moldau, or Moldava, 
that runs through the whole principality, and the 
Pruth, which separates it from Russo- Bessarabia.” 

From Moldavia, Mr. Spencer passed into the 
Austrian province of Buckowina, and thence to 
Gallicia—the bribe which the court of Vienna 
received for sanctioning the partition of Poland. 
The rapidity with which he passed through these 
countries prevented him from adding much to 
the information already gleaned by recent tra- 
vellers in the Austrian empire ; and his political 
reflections would lead us into controversies, for 
which we have neither time nor inclination. 

Mr. Spencer writes in a clear simple style,— 
the best proof of a healthy and vigorous mind : 
he shows, however, a suspicious tendency to 
book-making, especially in his antiquarian dis- 
cussions and political dissertations, which form 
far too large a portion of these volumes. He 
has, however, the great advantage of being a 
traveller on untrodden ground; and his sym- 
pathies in the fortunes of a brave and noble 
people, engaged in a contest for the preservation 
of their independence, win our esteem, even 
when we most dissent from his conclusions. 
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THE AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 
Wuen Mr. Willis’s ‘ Pencillings’ were first made 
known here (Athen. Nos. 414, 15, 16), they excited 
so much attention, that they were immediately re- 
printed, and had a very extensive sale. It appears 
now to be the fashion with his countrymen when 
visiting Europe, to establish and keep up a like cor- 
respondence with one or other of the American 
journals. For ourselves,—due respect, on the one 
part, being paid to the sanctity of private life, 
and due allowance, on the other, for individual 
and national peculiarities,—we rather like this light 
gossiping species of literature. Such letters, col- 
lected together, form a volume of travels without 
its pretension—they consist, almost of necessity, of 
impressions struck off at the moment, with a free- 
dom and freshness of observation that frequently 
direct attention to, and make us reflect on, subjects 
otherwise too familiar to engage our attention. 
Among the letters of this class which have, of late, 
attracted most attention in America, are a series 
which have appeared in the Transcript, a Boston 
paper, and are understood to havé been written by 
Mr. Thatcher, the author of ‘Indian Bicgraphy’ (see 
Athen. No. 282), ‘Indian Traits’ (No. 311), and 
other works not unknown in England. As we have 
just heard that the London publishers are making 
inquiries for them, we may as well give our readers 
a taste of their quality. Mr. Willis did not, we be- 
lieve, set a foot in Ireland, we shall, therefore, by 
way of introduction, give Mr. Thatcher the benefit 
of a subject untouched by his countryman :— 
* Coleraine, October, 1837. 
“This is my first day in the Emerald Isle, and I 
have had a tolerable specimen of it for a beginning. 
I was landed by a Scotch steamer, bound to London- 
derry, at Port Rush, not far from the northern ex- 
tremity of the island.—It was 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I stepped on the pier with my luggage. I 
was not quite alone. <A party of men and women 
who had been over to the Scotch harvest rushed 
ashore before me, like mad people. All night they 
had set up on deck, inthe cold and wet, half fed and 
half clad, watching for this blessed moment; and 
now, frantic with the tread of the turf once more, they 
raised, as they landed, with one consent, a long ex- 
ulting scream of an ‘ Och’ that silenced the roar of 
the surge itself, and roused the welkin for miles 
around. This done, they were satisfied, and moved 
on gaily, I know not whither. Following in the 
wake, I soon entered the little village of Port Rush, 
which is not much more than one long street of 
houses, reaching from the top of a long hill down to 
the sea at its base, and growing gradually more and 
more miserable-looking, as they approached the 
shore, till in the case of the last of the series, it 
really required a special inspection to ascertain 
that they were used for human habitation at all. 
At the upper end, on the contrary—the ‘ West 
End’_there were several decent dwellings, with 
small yards and gardens; and a little beyond, a new 
and rather flashy hotel, of stone, unfinished, ended 
the line. I turned back, and looked for a light. 
Not a gleam could be seen. I stopped and listened 
for a second, I heard nothing but the waves on the 
shore. The dingily-whitewashed walls of the little 
village glared at me in the cold ray of the moon, but 
no window in one of them bade the traveller welcome. 
There was no inn in the place. Well, thought I, 
here’s a flattering reception ye give me at any rate; 
but we must not be ceremonious in hard times. I 
was cold, hungry, and weary, and I reconnoitered 
again. Presently appeared a dull gleam under the 
crack of a door. It was a mere mud-hovel, but 
‘hunger will break through a stone wall,’ and I laid 
on the door till all cracked again. A woman, bare- 
footed, made her appearance. I descried a small 
peat fire in the room she had left, and resolved to 
make a rush, in case of necessity, coute qu’il coute. 
She admitted me, however, without hesitation, gave 
me the best chair by the grate, and began sweeping 
the floor? I established myself, and began to re- 
connoitre. It was a tailor’s house, and the tailor’s 
boy was working all night for some customer in a 
hurry. He was perched, legs crossed, on his board 
in the opposite corner of the room, half hid in scraps 
and shreds of toggery, and only half enlightened by 
a coarse long-wicked candle burning at his side. The 





 —— 
of the children were in bed. This reservoir was jy 
behind me in another corner, filled to the brim, for, 
was the only bed in the room ; and the only room in 
the house. I amused myself trying to count the 
heads of the little rogues, as I caught them Peeping 
out and popping back again, like a posse of prairie. 
dogs at the mouths of their burrows; but as you 
won't believe what I could tell you as to the number 
I won't tell you what I believe. No matter, Sy 
half a dozen, more or less; and the prettiest curly, 
crowned faces I’ve seen for a fortnight—and the 
dirtiest. Well! Imagine me comfortable by this 
time ; uncomfortable soon after; the change, in 
after my sea-sickness, starvation, and cold, was tog 
violent. I felt myself fainting. It was too late to 
back out, and I was afraid I should frighten the goog 
woman if I stayed. However, my head grew light, 
I mentioned the matter in brief terms—it was no 
time for an oration. I can just remember the sens. 
tion it produced. The expressions I cannot repeat, 
“ The action was still more to the purpose. The 
clothes-boy leaped from his board like a catamount 
from a tree, whirled my chair from the fire into the 
middle of the room, unbuckled my stock, opened the 
big door and the bit of a window, and was sprinkling 
my face with cold water the next moment. Ire 
vived at once. The children were up in swarms by 
this time, running about the room. I spread my 
coat, and lay down and slept an hour and a half % 
soundly, that I remember only their cooking and 
bringing a cup of tea and a plate of potatoes—the 
poor woman keeping the children meanwhile as stil] 
as she could, and the smutty-faced little tailor boy, 
perched up in his gloomy corner against the wall, 
working on, with his unsnuffed candle, as hard as 
before. The gude woman seemed disappointed that 
I could neither eat nor drink of her humble stores 
and so was I, for her sake ; but I rose at last so much 
refreshed, that she seemed to feel I had made her 
amends by sleeping, for she had done me some good. 
It was now eight o’clock, and as the villagers were 
stirring, I was soon able to charter a vehicle anda 
guide for the Causeway ; and having spent most of 
the day there, I have just come seesawing into this 
place with a wild horse, after dark, in a jaunting car 
and a rain storm. And this is my first day in Ireland, 
“ Now I shall neither moralize over this long story 
nor apologize for the part I have played in it, since 
it could not otherwise be told. It gives no bad notion 
of the character and condition of the great mass of 
the Irish at home. Poor, they are—abominably 
poor—and that in one of the finest countries the sun 
shines on, and with wits as brisk as those of any 
people on earth. And how many first-rate qualities 
besides do they show, for becoming a great nation; 
how many at least, which excite our regret and our 
indignation, that they have been and are such an 
abused one. The oppression and the poverty of ages 
have not succeeded, after all, in making them either 
servile, sullen, or stupid. Finer looking men, women, 
or children, I have seen nowhere than in Ireland this 
day, half covered with flaring tatters, or crawling with 
pigs in the dirt of a kitchen common alike to human 
and brute creation. How such complexions, such 
forms, such sunny faces, and shining eyes bluer than 
heaven, can come out of nurseries like these, seems 
odd indeed; but so it is. And so wide awake too; 
and more than that, so apparently contented, rolling 
in the midst of misery as they do, even as the swine, 
their companions, wallow in mire. I never have 
realized before what Ireland suffers, and how she 
suffers. It seems as if centuries of foreign and do- 
mestic imposition and outrage, instead of irritating 
her to revenge, had but inured her to wrong. The 
English Tories cry out daily about disturbances here. 
Scavenger-reporters are employed by their daily 
papers to rake together all the paltry brawls they 
can hear of, and to manufacture where they cannot. 
A great part of those which do occur, are owing to 
their influence. The rest are no more than take 
place in most countries. Considering the provoca- 
tion the Irish endure, I only wonder that Ireland is 
so quiet as it is. Now that the Government is doing 
them justice as fast as the Tories will allow them, it 
is policy no doubt for them to be quiet, and it is also 
just. But their fault has been, and that for ages, not 
that they have borne too little, but that they have 
borne too much. The Sullivans and the Carrolls 





tailor himself, I dare say, was in Scotland. The rest 


whom they sent out to our aid, were wanted at home. 
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The Currans, Grattans, and Burkes, whom they gave 
to England herself, were needed to cry out against 
her. Then Moore, too, instead of lampooning the 
only free country which he knew of, might have 
waked the old harp of his own, by the Shannon’s 
side, and in the vale itself‘ where the swect waters 
meet,’ as it never was waked before: And then Wel- 
lington, having delivered. Europe from her oppressor, 
backed by these same ‘ Enniskillen Guards’ who 
bought that immortality for him and for England 
with rivers of victorious blood poured out in death 
on Waterloo, might perchance have been brought to 
blush for the hundred times worse than African 
slavery of the ever-suffering but ever-forgiving land 
which protected his infancy and youth, and which 
nourished the hearts of his heroes.” 

Mr. Thatcher’s next letter is dated from Belfast, 
and, availing himself of a little leisure, he favours his 
correspondent with full particulars of his visit to the 
Giant's Causeway. These, of whatever interest in 
America, we pass, as sufficiently familiar to the 
English reader. We shall, however, give his ac- 
count of a visit to the Moravian establishment near 
Ballymena :— 

«J spent the last Sabbath at the Moravian Settle- 
ment two miles out of the pretty village of Bally- 
mena; and a charming spot it is. Such an exqui- 
site neatness, order and quietude pervade the place ! 
The ground seems holy, and yet one sees upon every 
face those traces of business habits and of thinking 
common sense, which show that an intercourse 
with the rest of the world is still kept up, as well 
as the sunny serenity of expression which proves 
that it costs no happiness and brings no harm. 
Two large boarding schools are kept by the Bre- 
thren, and frequented from all parts of the realm. 
Then there is a Savings’ Bank, a small church, 
teachers’ dwellings, and houses where the single 
men, and the single women and widows, severally 
live, all built of fresh neat stone; and then two 
little parallel streets of tenements of humbler men- 
bers, with small gardens and patches of flowers, 
belonging to each. An excellent inn is also kept 
up by the Society, which commands a view of the 
whole village, including the beautiful play-greens 
of the schools. Back of the church, less public, 
is the graveyard—a level of stainless velvet verdure 
spotted with shade. The stones are all flat, and 
alike. They lie in long rows, bedded in the grass, 
with roses sometimes waving in wild clusters over 
the stone. The men and women occupy different 
sides of the principal aisle, and the rows are re- 
gulated again according to age, marriage, and so 
on. The yard is rather full, for the Brethren have 
been here, I think, some seventy years. What a 
singular, and what a beautiful life is this to lead. 
Even those who would not fancy it for themselves, 


cannot but admire its result, as exhibited in scenes 
like these. The habits of these men are first-rate. 
In business they are accurate, punctual, staunch, 


steady, and fair. Their neighbours universally like 
dealing with them. But they do not carry busi- 
ness too far. They do not live for it, but by it. 
They neglect nothing. All their affairs, like their 
houses, are in perfect order. The flowers they 
cultivate are not more flourishing than the trade 
they drive. And yet they have plenty of leisure. 
They have time to be well informed, benevolent, 
serene, religious. They do nothing inahurry. They 
do everything well. 

“ What a blessing is such a settlement to its neigh- 
bours! What a precious example is it of business 
mixed with the higher pursuits to which that is 
subservient, of the equable, conscientious, whole- 
some discharge of all the duties of society and life! 
I could see their influence in all their vicinity. I 
saw it in neater farms and yards, and cleaner cot- 
tages, and happier faces. The verdure that springs 
by the line of the rivulet tells not the course of the 
little stream more truly than these things speak of 
the example and efforts of those who produce them. 
And yet who would bea Moravian? The scheme 
of the sect is suited to old stagnant communities, 
or half barbarous new ones, and not to ours. It 
cannot live in such an atmosphere. No caucuses, 
no Change, no stocks, no fortunes lost and won, no 
great fires, no riots, no scandal, even !—nothing, in 
a word, “going on,” except by clock-work, with a 
regular monotonous click, click, click. Why, fresh 


letters were read at the evening meeting, dated in 
Greenland a year ago! This would never do for us, | 
I fear. No! Its monotonous serene simplicity is the | 
tee-total system ofthe mind. It is indeed the origi- | 
nal beverage of the brook of life. Adam rejoiced in 
















the same allowance. 


evening, besides. New novels, and revolutions, 
speculations, and politics, are meat and drink to 
them, while Moravianism is Grahamism  worse- 
Grahamed, and all bran. Its * tameness’ is * shock- 
ing.’ Its freedom from evil itself is a bore.” 

The next letter is filled with an account of a visit 
to Miss Edgeworth, which, however, we must reserve 
for next week. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We are informed by a paragraph in a contempo- 
rary journal, that “a Committee, belonging to the 
Physiological Committee of the Royal Society,” are 
engaged in investigating the subject of animal mag- 
netism. What this means, we know not. That 
some scientific men, members of the Royal Society, 
may, in a spirit of philosophical curiosity, have in- 
stituted an inquiry into certain physiological facts, 
affecting the nervous system, which animal mag- 
netism is said to have developed, is probable enough ; 
but if the reader infers from the paragraph that the 
Royal Society have appointed a Committee, even 
with such limited objects, we must express a con- 
fident belief that he would be in error. Animal 
magnetism is just now at a discount. When we 
first took up the subject, it was scarcely possible to 
join a dozen persons in any society where its professed 
mysteries were not a subject of serious discussion— 
latterly, we rarely hear them adverted to, except 
with a laugh. The Council of University College 
have, we believe, prohibited the initiated from 
holding their exhibitions there; and worse than all, 
some sad confessions have lately been whispered 


at which Earls Mansfield, Stanhope, and Wilton, the 
Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Thomas Moore, and others, 
were present, when one Mrs, Ross was operated on ; 
and, according to the report published at the time, 
“the magnetic eifects were very decided, profound sleep 
being induced by merely holding the extended hands 
towards the head.” This same patient subsequently 
had éwo teeth drawn during a magnetic sleep, “ with- 
out,” as the public were informed, “ presenting the 
slightest indication of suffering.” Well, from some 
cause or other, suspicion was awakened ; the woman 
was strictly examined; and lo, has confessed that it 
was all a humbug—that her sleeping was a decep- 
tion! Another of the somnambulists (Charlotte 
Bentley) also turns out to be an impostor. Elizabeth 
Okey (who keeps the only true original booth in the 
fair), fearing, we suppose, that the number of compe- 
titors would lower the profits, denounced her, and 
threatened exposure. Accordingly, in their next 
magnetic sleeps, Elizabeth exhibited some absurd 
mummeries, and then thundered forth with alarming 
gesticulations—* Arise, or I'll limb you! Get up! I 
say, or I'll limb you! You asleep indeed.” Char- 
lotte, unused to this extreme violence, cried out, 
also in her magnetic sleep,—* Oh pray, Okey, don’t 
do so again, Oh, Dr. Elliotson, do wake her—lI 
can’t bear it—I won't do so any more—I'll go home 
—I’ll not stop here another day.” And this is a 
science which, our contemporary would haye us be- 
lieve, the Royal Society have appointed a Commit- 
tee to inquire into and report on! 

The Scientific Congress of France is to meet on 
Monday the 3rd of September at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and is to last ten days. There are to be six sec- 
tions, viz., Natural History and Agriculture; Manu- 
facture and Commerce; Medical Science; History 
and Archeology; Philology, Literature, Fine Arts, 
and Philosophy; Physical and Mathematical Sci- 
ences. We may also remind our scientific friends, 
that the British Association will assemble on the 
20th of August, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Our ar- 
rangements for reporting the proceedings are made 
on the same scale as those of former years, and we 
trust our report will be found equally full and satis- 
factory. At the same time, and while we acknow- 





ledge, with sincere thanks, the very general assis- 


it ere sin depraved his taste ; but few of his degene- | prepared with an abstract. 
rate descendants are found to put themselves now on | either to the gentleman who will report the proceed- 


They cry aloud for a news- | 
paper every morning, and for the Transcript in the | 


abroad. Only last month, there was a grand display, | 


tance we have heretofore received from all the 
officers and the most influential members, we would 
suggest to those whointend to read papers, that it would 
greatly facilitate our labours, and tend to insure that 
accuracy which is so desirable, if they would come 
These they can deliver 


ings in that particular Section in which the paper 
is read, or to the son of the editor, who will, as at 
| Liverpool and Bristol, be present some days prior to 
| the meeting. Where diagrams are required to 
illustrate the argument, it is obviously desirable that 
they should be forwarded to our office in Wellington 
Street North, even prior, if possible, to the meeting, 
that the drawings may be put at once into the hands 
of the engraver. 

The occurrence of secondary fossils in rocks of the 
tertiary period, and the deposition of fossil shells in 
vast numbers over the bed of the present ocean, from 
the encroachments of the sea along many parts of 
the English coast, having been strongly urged at the 
Bristol meeting of the British Association, in proof 
of the extreme caution which should be used in 
adopting the principles proposed by Mr. Lyell and 
the celebrated French conchologist, M. Deshayes, 
for determining the relative ages of the supra-creta- 
ceous deposits, with a view to their arrangement in 
chronological order,—the Academy of Sciences at 
Haarlem has announced the following subject for 
a prize essay in 1840:—*'To determine the pro- 
bable extent to which the fossils of certain deposits 
may have become imbedded in others of more recent 
origin, as a consequence of the destruction of the 
more ancient rocks contributing to the formation 
of such as are of later date; also, to point out the 
best means for guarding against the erroneous con- 
clusions which geologists might be led to form, from 
the remains of animals or plants belonging to éwo 
or more distinct periods being thus associated in 
thé same formation.” A more interesting, and, in 
the present state of the science, a more important 
line of research, could perhaps hardly have been sug- 
gested. The reward offered for a satisfactory reply, 
written in Dutch, German, French, English, or 
Latin, is a gold medal, of the value of 150 florins, 
and the same amount in money. 

The bark Parsee, which took out Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould for Australia, was spoken with off Teneriffe 
on the 10th of last month. The expedition upon which 
this distinguished naturalist is engaged, has excited 
much interest in the scientific world, as the work 
which he proposes to bring out on the ornithology of 
Australia will be on the same magnificent scale as 
that on the birds of Europe; while nearly the whole 
of the illustrations will be of species previously un- 
figured. The execution of the illustrations to the 
birds of Europe occupied the constant attention of 
Mrs. Gould from 1832 to 1838, and the amount sub- 
scribed for copies of this unrivalled work amounted 
to 17,0002. 

The Parisian papers inform us of a success re- 
cently gained at the Thédtre Frangais, by * Philippe 
III.,’ a five act play, of which M. Andraud is the 
author. The history of this piece is sufficiently illus- 
trative of dramatic vicissitude. For fifteen years had 
the manuscript been lying in the repertoire, neglected 
and forgotten, till brought to light by chance—then 
represented, and favourably received; though, as the 
style appears to belong to a by-gone period, the 
freshness of a new work must, in some degree, have 
faded from it. For the Académie Royale, a new 
opera, on the story of Benvenuto Cellini—by M. 
Berlioz 2—is in preparation. A M. de Candia—to 
the beauty of whose tenor voice we can bear testi- 
mony, from repeated private hearing—is about pre- 
sently to make his first appearance on that most 
trying of al! stages: four new singers, from the Con- 
servatoire, are also announced. Mdlle. Falcon has 
returned from the Italian tour, undertaken by her in 
search of her voice—we are sorry to add, unsuccess- 
fully. While talking of the French theatres, we 
must also notice the recent conflagration of the 
Vaudeville. The prospects of our own Opera Buffa 
this year are better than they have heretofore 
been: the good members of the company—Sigs. 
Catone and Frederic Lablache—remain; and for 
principal cantatrici, we are promised Madame Tac- 
cani and Malle, Assandri—both excellent for a small 
theatre. 
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The ber of the Edinburgh Review just issued, 
is perhaps as rich in its selection of subjects as any 
of its predecessors. Mons. Comte’s ‘ Course of Posi- 
tive Philosophy ;° M. Guizot’s ‘ Lectures on Euro- 
pean Civilization ;’ ‘The Life and Times of Whit- 
field,’ to say nothing of the articles on History, and 
Biography, and the Fine Arts, embrace a wide 
range diversified inquiry, and task the utmost 
powers and acquirements of the most educated minds 
to treat of ortoappreciate. On the whole, however, 
the perusal of this number has not tended to raise 
our opinion of the age in which it is produced. 
That it should be possible, in this nineteenth century, 
for a writer to raise again the absurd pretensions of 





absolute authority ;—for another to attempt the re- | 


prostration of mind to authority ;—for a third to pass 
off hallucinations for inspiration,—are facts anything 
but creditable to the imputed march and improve- 
ment of the national intellect. They prove that 
society has not yet mastered any sound canons of 
criticism for guiding it through the labyrinth of in- 
terested or prejudiced opinions, in which it is inces- 
santly involved. It should seem as if not only the 
masses, but the select few who constitute the fifth 
portion of the world, are still perfectly at sea as to 
the great elementary truths of natural and of social 
man ; and that the most conflicting and contradic- 
tory propositions may still reign together in undis- 
puted possession of the best trained intellect. These, 
however, are matters of far too serious import to ad- 
mit of more than a transient notice on the present 
occasion. A work expressly undertaken by a sound 
and well-organized mind, or constellation of minds, 
for criticizing the critics, with the one view of laying 
bare the mistakes and deficiencies of the passing age, 
of which the Reviews have become such convenient 
and abridged exponents, might be made an instru- 
ment of great good. It would embrace not only the 
prevailing errors of the reviewers and their authors, 
but note also the many cases in which the strongest 
thinkers are drawn from the assertion of the whole 
truth that is within them. Such a work, however, 
must be undertaken by men independent in purse 
as well as in thought. They who live by the public 
cannot afford to be much wiser than their patrons; and 
the best popular instructors, like the keepers of pre- 
paratory schools, must have due respect for the ten- 
derness of their pupils, under pain of having them 
suddenly withdrawn from their superintendence. For 
ourselves, our task in these our gossiping articles ex- 
tends only to announcing the successive avatars of 
our greater periodical contemporaries, and ushering 
them to the particular notice of our readers by a pass- 
ing sentence; and on the present occasion we are 
gratified to. be enabled to say, that No. 136 is in- 
terésting, varied, and pleasant in its contents. The 
short apology for Talleyrand, introduced into the 
review on Chateaubriand, may be specified as at once 
a philosophical and an amusing view of that wily 
and puzzling character. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by 
TALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUICH, and FRENCH 
ASTERS, will be OPEN&D on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
th instant, and continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the 
orning until Six in the Evening.—Admission, ly. ; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST 
PAUL, betore and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
ate painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.-—Open trom 10 till 5 o'clock. 
_ The Diorama bas opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.""— Atheneum. : 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.”’— Times. 

* The illusion is complete."’"— Morning Post. 





THE ORIGINAL RAPHAEL TAPESTRIES. 


Six of the King Henry VIII.'s set of Nine, wrought at Arras, 
in 1517, by order of Pope Leo X. from the Cartoons of Raphael, 
in fine preservation, are on view for a short period, in the hope 
that a noble purchaser will secure the Nine to the Country, 
being the only works, with the set at Rome, left to perpetuate 
the Raphael Cartoons. 

These Tapestries having been packed up for many years, the 
colours in the finer parts have vot weak ; but the light and air, 
in a most extraordinary manner, to be believed only by seeing, 
are bringing out the original tints and designs,—from misty, 
cloudy appearance, extensive landscape, towns, and figures, 
appear ; eptirely worn out of the Cartoons. 

Rapwake Gatcery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, 1s., in- 
cludes Catalogue. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects .................. Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society, (Sci. Business)..4 p. Eight. 





Mow. 
Togs. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evcuinn, ROB OF THE FEN; after which THE QUEEN'S 
COMMAND; and LA PEROUSE. 
On Monday. THE W1TCH OF DERNCLEUGH; THE QUEEN’S 
COMMAND, &c. 
Thursday, ROB ROY, (Rod Roy, Mr. Shakspeare, being for his 
Benefit); with other Entertainments. 





Travian Opers.—For the benefit of Sig. Lablache, 
| Mr. Balfe’s long-promised opera of ‘ Falstaff’ was 
produced on Thursday evening. In this case an ex- 
| ception must be made to the dispraise which is gene- 
| rally the due of the contrivers of libretti. Rejecting 
all the accessory characters—as, indeed, was ne- 
| cessary—and involving Anne Page (Madame Alber- 
| tazzi), in the huge love of Sir John Falstaff (Sig. 
| Lablache), and in the consequent tricks and con- 
| trivances of the “ merry wives” (Madame Grisi and 
| Mdlle. Caremoli), Sig. Maggioni has, otherwise, 
| followed Shakespeare's play as closely, and with as 
| much sprightliness, as the requisitions of Italian 
| Opera permit. In clothing with music the outline 
| thus furnished, Mr. Balfe had the rare advantage of 
| writing for such a corps of singers, as an English com- 
| poser has rarely or ever been indulged with: and— 
| beyond this—of that thorough acquaintance with their 
several powers, styles,and inclinations, which can only 
result from close intimacy. Such a position, indeed, 
| would have been felt as a hindrance by a maestro 
| whose aim was rather to display ideas with reference 
| to his subject, than to write popular and effective 
| melodies for his singers: but we expected that it would 
act rather as a spur in the present instance, Mr. Balfe 
having proclaimed himself, in his works, as belonging 
to the most modern Italian school. In this respect, 
| however, we are disappointed. Setting apart Fenton's 
| (Rubini) graceful cantabile in the second act—which, 
| being written in the contralto scale, will be beyond the 
reach of any other tenor less extensively gifted with 
falsetto—we carnot think that any one of the parts 
offers its representative a happy opportunity for 
| vocal display. With all the spirit and heartiness 
| of her performance, the music given to Mrs. Ford 
(Grisi) appeared, to us, to become her only like 
her peaked hat,—she could hardly look ill in what- 
soever it pleased her to wear. Then the chorus 
given to the false fairies of Windsor Chace, was 
a robust clumsy strain, fitter for the rude fiendish 
miners of Fridolin’s foundry, than a troop of quaint 
haunters of the oak-tree shade. In like manner, 
the great orchestral powers of the Italian Opera 
House seemed to us unsatisfactorily employed. 
Throughout the opera, a want of clearness is to be 
remarked in the instrumentation, which often, when 
heard, interferes with, rather than supports the 
voices. But let us finish fault-finding, (to which, 
be it recollected, an artist, in the present ambitious 
and fortunate position of Mr. Balfe, is strictly 
exposed.) that we may enumerate the passages which 
have lingered in our memory as effective and original. 
The first, is the trio between the wives and Anne Page: 
the opening movement is gay and delicate, and the 
stretto, for its liveliness, deserved its encore, though 
the writer has therein chosen to extend Bellini’s 
illegitimate device in * Suoni la tromba,’ and, in re- 
peating the theme, to make the three denounce the 
“ ridicolo vechiacchio” in unison! The second, is the 
entire duet between Falstaff and Master Brook (Sig. 
Tamburini). At the close of this, a melody, which 
had been felt as feeble and trivial in the overture, 
by being broken up into the form of dialogue, pro- 
duces a pointed and spirit effect. But the best bit 
in the opera, to our thinking, is the opening of the 
basket-scene, wherein Falstaff wooes Mrs. Ford in 
a strain of large and genuine melody, at once 
bombastic and pleasing. From this point, however, 
the finale dwindles ; and its close is positively vulgar. 
We have already adverted to Rubini’s cavafina in 
the second act. There are some very graceful 
phrases in the earlier part of the duct, in which Mrs. 
Ford appoints the night-assignation in Windsor 
Chace, but its close is affected and unvocal. 
Madame Albertazzi’s great scena, is effective, 
though, in its opening, closely resembling Bonfichi’s 
‘Ah che forse,’ which Pasta’s singing, and not its 
own merits, has imprinted in our memory. The 
final bravura given to Grisi, is nothing more than a 
brilliant solfeggio—not half so graceful as the con- 








cluding rondg in its auther’s ‘ Catherine Grey,’ which 


= —————— = _-= —— 
we have always coveted to hear well sung. Th 
encores were numerous, and, as a whole, the open 
went off spiritedly. Of this we were secure, whie, 
we saw Lablache roll out upon the stage in the gold 
and scarlet, and white hair, of “ Fat Jack.” The jn. 
troduced morsels of English, make the solitary jn. 
stance of vulgarity with which we have to change 
either him or Tamburini. 





Encuisu Opera Hovse.—The difference betweeq 
the indefinite and the definite article was never more 
clearly exemplified than on Saturday last at thig 
house, when a William Shakespeare, not the William 
Shakespeare, made his appearance in a drama pun 
porting to be written by the former—(4)—ang 
called after the name of the latter—( 7'/e),—in which, 
moreover, A enacted the part of The. William 
Shakespeare (4) came before the public laying claim 
to their support on three grounds ;—first, as being a 
descendant of William Shakespeare (The) 5 next, as 
an actor; and lastly, as an author. 

He may have persuaded himself of the truth of the 
first, and we dare say that he has, but we avail our. 
selves of the privilege granted to “all men’s child. 
ren,” and “doubt.” As to the second, we think he 
has been hardly dealt with by the press: he is a very 
indifferent actor at present, it must be admitted, but 
he is evidently anxious to improve, and we see no 
reason why he should not, ere long, become a good 
third or even second-rate performer. He must, 
however, take pains, and not only pains but “ a-ches” 
(as John Kemble used to say in Prospero), for in hig 
H's, or aspirations, he is sadly deficient for an aspi- 
rant. If he continue to mistake his * heart” for hig 
“art,” as he did more than once on Saturday, he 
will make but a bad business of the latter, however 
good the former may be. As to the authorship of 
the drama—if a succession of disjointed scenes may 
be so called—although there is but little merit about 
it, we much fear that even that little does not belong 
to William Shakespeare (4). We have been in- 
formed that it has, upon former occasiuns, been sent 
in to and rejected from both Drury Lane Theatre 
and the Haymarket ; that it was offered as the work 
of another person, and without the slightest reference 
to William Shakespeare (4). If this be so, Mr, 
Peake must have been imposed upon. 














MISCELLANEA 
American Steam- Boats.—Since our last very recent 
bulletin of disasters, we have received accounts of two 
fresh ones on the same scale. By the Pulaski it seems 
agreed that about one hundred lives were lost , by the 
Washington some thirty more. We say nothing of 
minor disasters, of which there are about two on an 
average to each of the three New York journals at this 
moment before us; and as to boats burnt, “ snagged,” 
or blown up, x'importe ! it is almost as easy to build 
as to destroy them. The dead, however, cannot be 
so easily restored, nor the surviving friends of these 
wretched victims consoled by the thought that an 
otber boat will be ready the next season. By the 
Home, the Moselle, the Franklin, and the Orinoco, 
within a few months only, besides the two boats 
named above, we have a list of 450 passengers 
destroyed. , 
Libraries.—A journal in the south of France gives 
the following account of printed volumes existing in 
the public librari¢s of the principal towns in the south 
of France.—Bordeaux, 120,000; Libourne, 4,100; 
Mont-de-Marsan, 12,000; Pau, 15,000; Tarbes, 
10,000; Auch, 7,700; Toulouse, 66,000; Foix et 
Pamiers, 11,500; Carcassone, 10,400; Perpignan, 
14,000; Montpellier, 7,000; Beéziers, 4,300 ; Nismes, 
30,000; Alais,3,300; Villeneuve-les-Avignon, 7,250; 
Privas, 2,000; Alby, 12,000; Montauban, 10,000; 
Agen, 55,000. k 
Archeological Society—An Archeological Society 
has been formed in Athens, which is patronized by 
the government, and gifted with several privileges, 
such as gratuitous printing at the royal press ot 
Athens, &c. Its principal object is to search for 
antiquities, and to preserve them ; and all foreignes 
are admitted as members. Twenty-four members met 
at the first general assemblage. p 
Christopher Columbus.—The birth-place of Chns 
topher Columbus is said to be at length discovered; 
a document having been recently found, which states 





it to have been Colognetto, in the republic of Genoa 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
TOC BOOKSELLEKS, 
ANTS A SITUATION AS CLERK, either 
in Town or Country, a YOUNG MAN, who was ap- 
ticed to the business in a first-rate house in Edinburgh, and 
ee character and abilities «re guaranteed by the most satis- 
factory references. .—Apply by letter to S. P.. at Street’s News- 
r Office, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
MEDICAL PUPIL. 
SURGEON, in extensive practice at one of the 
A Watering Places on the Coast of Sussex, and Surgeon to 
palow’,. Parish, has now a VACANCY for an AKTICLED 
F "PIL. Any Parent or Guardian desirous of placing a Youth 
io, Family of respectability, where his moral conduct and pro- 
fessional education will be strictly and faithfully attended to, 
will find the present avery desirable opportunity. The highest 
references will be given as to professional and moral character. 
for particulars, address (post paid) to Mr. Thompson, 
Hothampton-place. Bognor, Sussex. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL.—A Lady and her 
two Daughters undertake the charge of a limited number 
of little ag from Three to Eiget years “. an age when they 
frequent! become Bene ents ble in the Nursery, yet are too 
2 exposed to the usual routine of a Boys’ School. The 
ouse ne ands alone, ina velo healthy situation, surrounded by a 
rden and play- around. close to the RKegent’s Park.—Terms, 40 
gineas a Year; no 
For References and c = of Address, apply to the Library of 
Saunders & Otley, 50, Conduit-street. 
OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Sovens Hatt, 
Enrie.p, Middlesex, by T. WEA 
Phe intellectual improvement, moral ites. and domestic 
comfort of the Pupils, are the objects of unremitting attention. 
‘erms, 25 guineas per aunum. bs peiness, Referees: 
Rev. J. Campbell, Kingsland; ie 8 Tottenham ; 
W. Tossie, Esq. 20, Sectes-eunape D. uM Niel, Esq. Stock 
Exchange; Mr. Cavell, 7, Gray’ s-inn-place ; and Mr. Davies, 
burgeon, 136. Holborn Hi 
No Day Scholars are admitted. The present Vacation will 
tansiente on the 20th instant. 





EDUCATION. 
yh baaee ATTENTION of PARENTS desirous of 


affording to their Children an education in accordance 
with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is especially 
directed to an Establishment situated in Worcestershire, one of 
the most fertile and healthy counties in England. It is con- 
ducted by a Gentleman who is a member both of an En; ~~ and 
a University, at the latter of which he resided several 
; and having travelled much, he is perfectly conversant 
Lg most of the European languages. Associated with him are 
two Classical and Mathematical Masters, an English Master, 
and natives of France and Germany to teach the respective lan- 
= of their country. e number of pupils being limited, it 
hoped that six resident members (exclusive of those of accom- 
plishments) will be deemed aamenet tosecure adequate instruc- 
tion, and therefore rapid progre: 

it may not be superfluous to ‘shserve that, impressed with a 
conviction that no education can be complete without a com 
petent knowledge of modern languages, the Principal has made 
them an essential branch of education. 

To further promote facility of conversation in the two most 
important languages of Europe. French and German, so difficult 
of acquirement, even when, as io this Establishment, the Pro- 

sors reside in the School, and are in daily and neeny intercourse 
with their pupils, the Principal proceeds at the Midsummer 
vacations to Brussels and Frankfort, alternately, with such of 
his pupils as are sufficiently advanced to derive the intended 
benefit. It is unnecessary to dwell on the many advantages, 
besides that of acquiring a practical acquaintance with Foreign 
languages, such an excursion is calculated to afford to minds at 
aseason of life more susceptible than at any other of vivid and 
permanent impressions. 

Altogether the Principal feels himself justified in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils receiving in his School sound 
and extensive instruction, which may enable them, on entering 
one of the Universities, or some profession, civil, military, or 
haval,to pursue more enlarged studies with unusual advantages, 

References can be given to Dignitaries of the Church, and 
Families of the highest respectability. For Cards of Address 
and Terms, Pion to apply (if by letter, post paid) to W. H., Esq., 
57, Pall Mal London. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
— x. QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
REOTYPE PLATES, &c. 

By Mr. sou THGA t f at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on SATUR- 

DAY. July 21, and on Monday and following Day; including 
QEVERAL L COPIES of Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Works—Universal Biography, 3 vols.—Parke’s Travels— 
Henry’ sCommentary on the Bible, 6 vols. —Holy Bible, 4to. and 
§ro,—Chambers's Architecture, by Gwilt, 2. \ols.— Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary—Martin's British Colonies, 4 vols. —Au- 
brey’s Letters and Lives, 3 vols.—Dibdin on the Classics, 2 vols. 

=Hervey’s Modern Se ulpture— Dove’ s Classics—Large Collec- 
tion of Modern Novels in Boards—T he Stereotype Plates of 
Russell's Modern Europe,?2 vols —The Cupper-plates and Copy- 

rght of Blore’s Monumental Remains, &c 

Snes may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 


v4 WEDNESDAY, July 25, and Two following Days, 
LIBRARY OF BOOKS 
FROM THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 

Tneluding the Doomsday Book, 4 vols—Camden’s 
Britannia, by Gongh, 3 vols.—Rapin ps PS Tindal’s England, 5 
vols.—Thurlow’s State Papers. 8 vols.— Wood's Athene, 2 vols. 
L. p.—Dr. Thomas Jackson's Works, 3 vols.—Boyle's Lectures, 3 
vols.—Dates’ Works—Bishop Hooper's Wo: ks—Barrow’s Works, 
8 sols. —Assembly’s Annotations, 2 vols.—Seldeni Opera_3 vols. 

~—Martene Thesauras Anecdotorum, 5 vols.—Codex Theado- 
sinnus, 6 vols.—‘The Archeologia, : 20 vols.—Encyclopedia bri- 
tannica, 26 vols. russia— Orme’ s Indostan, 3 vols.—Stedman's 
Sorinam, 2 vols.—Valpy’ 8 Delphin Classics, 172 vols. calf—Hume, 
Smollett, and Adolpi: us’s History of England, 18 vols. russia— 

rougham on Colonial Policy, 2 vols.—Swilt’s Works, 23 vols.— 
Marsh's Michae lis, 4 vols.—Tillotson’s Sermons, 12 vols.—Mile 
her's Works, 8 ¥ Whittield’s Works. 8 v —Also 

LARGE © OLLEC T ION OF MANU sc RIPT CAUSES, 

And Notes of Practice of Chief Baron Ward, of the Exche equer, 
from 1674 to 1714, in 21 vols. folio, &c.; an important acquisition 
to public or private Law Libraries 
* a uiuations made of Lieerios and Collections of Books, 
intcoded r Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 

_%, bleet-street, 


On the y was pn ublished, price 3s. 6d., No 
HE N SUMISMATIC CHRON iCLE. Ee 
cluding a Report of the Proceedings of the Humismatic 
Society). Edited by JOHN YONGE SSEEen, Esq. F.S.A. 
Secretary to the Numismatic Societ 

London; Taylor & Walton, 





















Ur peer Gower-street, 


ORTH of ENGLAND SOCIETY for the 
PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. 
‘Artists intending to send Works of Art for Exhibition at the 
Society's Rooms, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, will greatly ohlge = 
Society if they can have them ready by | the 30th of JUL 
intimation of their being so to W. J. & T. Todd, b> &. 
Red Lion Wharf, Upper ‘ccna. the packages will be 
sent for and carefally a. If not in readiness by the 
above date, to be forwarded to C. R. Colman, Esq., Downe’s 
Wharf, East —o GREENHOW. 
WIi.LIAM LOCKEY HARLE, }Secretaries. 
N.B. The last day for the reception of Pictures, &c. is the Lith 
of August. 
Society's Room, Grey-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 9th June, 1838. 


TN’.O the HOLDERS of POLICIES in the 

EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY ENTITLED to 
the BONUS, due Ist of January, 1849, the United Kingdom Life 
Assurance Company affords the most convenient and moderate 
way of securing such Bonuses. 

Ifa gentleman of 65, for instance, is entitled to a bonus of 
ly o00l.. and should die previous to 1340, when the bonus becomes 
due, he may secure the same to his family by the payment of 
only three half-yeariy premiums, at the rate of 4l. lls. 7d. per 
cent., or 45/. 15x. 10d. half-yearly, the insured being allowed 
credit for the other half, being the amount of premium unpaid. 

gentleman of 70, in like baspporer yy may secure 1,000/,.. at the 
half-yearly premium of cent., being 60/., with this great 
advantage, that, should he feel inclined to continue the insur- 
ance, he can do so, on the same terms, for five years, and after- 
wards for Kife, by paying the full premium annually, which will 
be onpety double the half-yearly, as stated, or the insurance 
may be allowed to expire when the bonus of the Equitable is 
safe; this Company having no claim for the half credit allowed, 
unless death should happen previous to the bonus being secure, 
when the amount of credit will be deducted from the sum insured. 

Every information will be afforded on application to Edward 
Bord. isq., Resident Director, United Kingdom Life Assurance 
Office, 8, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


NHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXI. will appear on MONDAY, containing, 
Modern Wood Engraving. 
Courts of British Queens. 
Milnes’ Poems ad bad Years—Memorials of a Residence 
on the Contir 
Montaigne and bis Ww ritings. 
The Arctic Discoveries. 
Life and Scenery of Brittany and England. 
Macaulay's Penal Code. 
Domestic Service. 
Sir Francis Bond Head's Works. 
‘The ‘Tower of London. 
Bentham 
London: “i. Hooper, Pall Mall East. 
Charles Black 


In small avo. Ww ith many illustrative Wood-cuts, price 6s. 6d. 
ETTERS on the NATURAL HISTORY of 
the INSECTS mentioned in SH AKESPE, _ S WORKS. 
By ROBERT PATTERSON, 
Treasurer of the Belfast Museum of Natural History. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster or-TOW ; 
bd R R. Chambers, Edinburgh; and Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 
ubiin. 








FEsenese sir 


Edinburgh: Adam & 








In a few days will be published, 
A SPLENDID COLOURED DRAWING OF 
I | ER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By J. SCOTT, from an Original Painting. 
size, with margin. 12} by 15} inches. 
London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street; and to be had of all 
Printsellers. 





Second Edition, with the Mazazines will be published, 


OUVENIRS PENDANT un VOYAGE en 


ORIENT. 
A.DE LA Mi! Aerie. 
New Faitian. forn ols. I. & IL. of 
STANDARD TRENC H WORKS. ; : 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street, London; J. Cumming, Dublin ; 
Bell & Bradtute, Edinburgh. 


On Wednesday, seman r~ in 10 vols. be; p. 8vo. with Frontis- 
pieces, Vienettes. and I ortrait. price 10s. cloth lettered, 
HE COMPLE ' E POETICA L WORKS of 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Collected by Himself, with 
additional Notes and Pre “faces, written expressly for this Edition ; 
and containing also many Poems which have either never before 
been collected or have hitherto remained unpublished. 

sondon : Longman, Urme, & Co. 











Just PHILO in quarto, with 3 Plates price 13. Is 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS ACT IONS 
of the KOYAL SOCIE: l'Y_of LONDON, for the Year 1838, 
Part I., containing Papers | by M. Faraday, Esq. (four papers) ; 
John F. Daniell, Esq. : Somes leary. Ee > the Rev. B. Powell, 
M.A.; and Sir Da. id Brewster, 
Published by the Roya! Society ; oe sold by Doses. Taylor, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street: where also may be hac 
Abstracts of the Papers printed in ha Philoso- 


phical Transactions, from 1800 to 1827. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 2s. 6d. 
Just published, beautifully = “t in royal 32mo. 2s. vcloth, 


gilt 
ORE § SACRE: a “Manual of Private Devo- 
AL tion, adapted to the Use of Members of the Church of 
Engla and: to which is added, Devotional Poetry. 

‘The Prayers and Meditations in this volume have heen 
carefully sele: “> from the \\ orks of our older Divines—Bishops 
Andrews. Ken, Taylor, Wilson, Patrick, Gibson, Cosin, Bever- 
idge, Hickes, &c. &e 

= One of the best of the recent selections.” —British Magazine. 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 














Now re sdy, with numerous Views, drawn on the spot by Capt: 
Smith illustrating the dange rous situation of the Vessel, &8vo. 21s. 
AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 
ERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY'S 
SHIP TERROR, 
Alter having been enclosed for more th an Twelve Months in 
the Ice of Hudson's Strait and Fox's Channel. 
by Captain BACK, R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





‘This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1s. cloth, with 
many Illustrations, 

HE POWER, WI SDOM, and GOODNESS 

of GOD, as dixplayed in the ANIMAL CREATION; 

showing the re -markable Agreement between this Depurtment 

of Nature and Revelation. With Remarks on the Modern 

Theory of a Succession of 4 ations anterior to that recorded by 
Moses. Ina Seri: sof ie ke nie 


ETT, Esq 
Member x “t, TRapal College of ieemntinn. 





James Burns, 17, Pertman-street, Poytimap square, 


51% 
Nearly ready, Vol. Sof 
T H E D O Cc T 0 R Re, 
Vols. 1 to 4, price 27. 2s. 
“Rich beyond almost any other of the time in the best 





knowledge, and the; most beautiful literature.’ Same ly Rev. 
jon: Longman, Rees, 
Tit ee is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. eg 
HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE, vindi- 


cating the Scriptural Account from the doubts which have 
recently been cast upon it by Geological Speculations. 
e Kev. L. VERNON HA RCOURT. 
London: Longman, Orme. & Co 


This d day is published, price I5s. ay A ol. ; a the New Series, being 
nlume 2 

EDICO.- CHIRURGICAL TRANS. 

CTIONS, published by the Royal Medical and Chirur- 

awl al Society of Loudon ; containing Twenty-five Papers and Six 





Longman. Orme, & Co. 
MACILWAIN’S NEW WORK, 


8vo. price 12s. 4 " 
N EDICINE and SURGERY ONE INDUC- 
TIVE SCIENCE; being an attempt to improve its Study 
and Practice on a plan i in ese alliance with inductive Philo- 
sophy, and enunciating t L OF INFLAMMATION, 
together with the improved Treatment consequent on its 
covery. Addressed particularly to the Medica! Student sadthe 
Profession, but ny and yt to the PUBLIC also. 
GEORGE MACiLWAIN, 

Fellow of the Rosal Siea. and Chir. Society, Surgeon to the 
Finsbury Dispensary, Consulting Surgeon to the St. Ann 
Society, and late Surgeon to the City of London Truss Kackean 
s. —_ y, 32, Fleet-street, Loudon; of whom may be hat 

the Author's other Publications. 


This day are published, price 16s. each, Vols. I. and II. of 
ON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 
Jarvis's Translation, carefully revised ara correc 
with copious New A Annotations; illustrated by = ight Hundred 
Vignettes, designed by Tony Jonannot. Splendidly printed 
in royal 8vo. to be completed in twenty Monthly Parts, form- 
ing three volumes. The Third Volume will be ready on the Ist 
December. 
London: J. Z. Dybeshet & Co. t. Old Broad-street. 
may be also 


so had, 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, 2 vols cloth, 


London : 
MR. 








Wu 





MISS SEDGWICK’S LIVE AND LET LIVE, 
In 1 small vol. beautifully meg getly bound with gilt edges, 


IVE AND LET LIV E: ; or, Domestic Service 
Illustrated. By Miss SEDGWICK. The Third Bfition s 
forming part of Tegg's ee Standard Library for the People 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of every other hecked ler in 
Kingdom ; where’ may be had *The Three Experiments o' 
Living,’ and * The Love ‘T'cken for Children,’ forming Vols. 1 & 
2 of the Series. 


TMHE QUEEN.—The circumstance of Her Ma- 

jesty having graciously granted the Engraver. 8. COUSINS, 
Esq. A.N.A., a ait to finish the Plate of this historical state 
Portrait, after A. E. CHALON, Esq. R.A. in the robes and jewels 
in which Her Majesty appeared to prorogue the first parlia- 
ment, and in Westminster Abbey, on the august occasion of Her 
Majesty's Corenation, an advantage which renders the vraisem- 
blance the most perfect imaginable, Mr. MOON now invites th 
Nobility and Public to view the finished impression, as approve 
by Her Majesty, the Court, and the distinguished Painter, at 
No. 20. Threadneedle-street; J. Watson, Vere-street, Caven- 
dish- square : and all respectable Printsellers. 

P.S. Mr. MOON has been induced to this, that the public may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves, of the pre-emi- 
nence of tuls Portrait over all others. 

*rints. 5/. 58. ; Proo’s, 8. &s. ; before letters, 12/. 12s, 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 
In 1 very large vol. square 16mo. beautifully printed hy Whit- 
tingham, and Embellished by 500 Cuts, price 7s. 6d. neatly 


paee 
ALES ABOUT ANIMALS, 
By P* TER PARLEY. 

The Seventh Edition, greatly enlarged. 

“ That the gratitude of the Publishers might in some measure 
keep pace with the patronage which they received from t 
Public, additions and improvements were introduced into necks 
former reprint of Parley’s Tales about Animals; but in the free 
sent Edition far gre: ater exertions have been made to render 
work worthy of its widely-spread reputation. ‘The omper of 
articles is nearly doubled, the sqantty of letter-press is more 
than doubled, ane upw ards of 'wo Hundred new Wood-cuts 
have been a ‘are has also been taken to make the Volume 
accord as muc h as possible with its title of ‘Tales about Anim 
and to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the young, = 
spirit of mercy and kindness towards the — creation. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside; 
rer 7 procured, by order, of every Bookseller i in the Cink 

ingdom, 











GUIDE BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Weer ART and ARTISTS in ENG. 
LAND; a Description of all the most remarkable Pigs 
ture Galleries, and other Collections of Art, in Londen and the 
Provinces. 
3 vols. post 8va. 3is. Gd. 


ik 
HEAD’S HOME TOUR ¥ 
IN THE MANU FACTURING DISTRIC TS wr ENGLAND 
Second —— _ 8vo. 9s. 


CONTINUATION OF ‘THE HOME TOUR 
Through ENGLAND. S-OTLAND, IRELAND, the CHANNEL 
LANDS, and ISLE UF MAN. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
ANDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE HIGELARDS, 
And ISLANDS of SCOTLA 


With a most complete Travelling Map, > ES smitu. 
One vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Vv. 
BARROW’S TOUR ROUND. IRELAND, 
With a Map. —- &c. Post 8vo. las. 


MRS. BRAY’S DESCRIPTION of the BORDERS 
of the ‘TAMAR and TAVY 
3 vols. post Avo. 24s. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, by Onions 
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THE ATHENAUM. 

















is day is published, price 

SALLUSTII CRISPI hg 

CONJURATIONE deque BELLO JUGURTHINO 

LIBRI. Cod. scriptis simul impressisque quadraginta amplius 
collatis, recensuit, atque adnotationibusillustravit, H.E. ALLE 

“Mr. Allen has given an edition that we do not believe a a dozen 

Englishmen could equal: exhibiting, as it does, the very rare 

union of the patient research of the sohegies, oontingd with the 

delicate perception of the man of taste. 

London : John Souter, School Library, ist, Fleet-street. 


ER published, Mth AND price 3s. 
RE BLA 


D'S ELEMENTS ¢ d 
I a. HEX AMETE RS and PENTAMETERS. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Of 


ey to the above, 5s. boards, 

In 8vo. new edit. materially Trey Ti bound, 
INSWORTH'’S 
nglish and Latin, Latin and at 


SIMPLIF TED LATIN: "GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. 
Head Master of the Free eed School of — Mary at 


Clither 
John Murray, Dibomadto-ctvest, 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY 
RITHMETICAL TABLES. 








WILLIAM BUTLER, 





WORKS ON NATURAL 


I. 
YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 


For the Use of Beginners, with Woodcuts, } vol. 12mo. 


It. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourrn Epirion of the Tres Series, in Two Pocket Vo- 
lumes, with Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 12s 


Mf, 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Iv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
Third Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Vv. 
SiR HUMPHRY DAVY’S 
CONSOLATIONS IN bg hd EL. 


John Murray, Aibeimaleatreet. 


* sas . 1RN Abrid: ed, for the use of Schools, by 7 HOM: aS ie 
with — by T ponte BOURN. Wich Corventions aud honitions. by J. i 


rinted for the ide ED 


ane 

RECOMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION OF scHoo,, 
ASTERS AND FRENCH TEACHERS 

ROF. BRASSEURS (of Kine’ 's _ Coutrer 


and including BRA ASSEUI ‘ ‘eRENCH GEN DES ! phy 


m.. ellaneous E xe1 re’ fees, ona 
Enlarged by Thomas Bourn. d. 
3. Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 12th 


Yew Plan, de signed for daily, use. 





Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 
with some Historical, Biographical, Chronological, Mytholo; ical, 
and Miscellaneous Information; on a new Pla 

added Questions for Examination. 


arancement of this work renders i 
the Constellations may be easily known. 


n. 
With an Appe nals. by — 





& Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 


“Ml ANGNALL'S Qu ESTIONS, AND SEQUEL. 
The only Editicn as written oy, and with the last as a 


Just published, in isme. “New Ed i 
hdd SS and MISCELLANEOUS 
By Reng | MANGNALL. 


OMPENDI ui M of GE OG RAPHY, for Schools, 





b. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
Enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 


"6. cemenied Exercises on the New Testament; 
dese ribing the Principal Places in Judea, and those visited by 


; and narrating many of the most important occurrences 
recorded in the E vangelical Histories. 


With Maps, and a Brief 
Account of the Principal Religious Sects. 5th edition. Enlarged 


oun 
‘Sold by J. Harris; Darton & Harv ey; andSimpkin & Marshall. 





SSTTORS 


THREE 


By W. G. 


“ A capital trav cling ae 


A SECOND SERIES OF THE CLOCKMAKER; 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, 
Of ees 


INCIDEN 


EGYPT, ARAMA PETRE \ AND = x. Y LAND. 
By G. STEP HENS, Esq. ls. 


THE 
AND FLORA_DOUGLA B 
Edited by DENNIS IGN: AT = 8 ‘MORIARTY, Esq 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
IN NEW a 


2 vols. 8vo. “with Plates. 


AND ADV _— URES 


By J. T. poe ac K, Ang 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect, 
(Publisher in Ordi nary to Her Majesty.) 


New oth. “corrected, 7 7s. 6d. bd, 
UESTIONS > 17 HIST ORY of EUROPE; 


a Sequel to Mangnall’s Historical Questions ; comprising 
Questions on the History of the Nations of 2 ontinent: 
not comprehended in that Work. 
5s. bd. ondon: Longman, Orme, & to 


OWARD'S (N.) GREEK 
WORKS. 


Introductory Latin Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Latin Exercises Extended. 3s. 6d.—Key, 2s. 64, 
Latin and English Vocabulary. 
Greek and English Vocabulary. 3s. 
Greek Exercises, introductory to those of Neilson, 
Dunbar, and others. 5s. 6d. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
HORNSEY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
OOK of MONOSYLLABLES: an Introdue 
tion to the ‘ Child's Monitor.’ i . 
Child's Monitor ; or, Parental Instruction. 


12mo. 16th edit. 2s. bd, 





ew Burlinzton-street, July 20 


M= BENTLEY'S NEW PU BLICATIONS. eae See 


I. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 


Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Il. 
_ Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE 


- 
FROM PALMYRA. 
By LUC ed ame PISO, 


MARCUS CU n° T 1Us. at "ROME. 2 vols. 15s. 


MEMOIRS OF TH EB 
By GEORGE I 

Author of ‘ T 

2 vols. 8vo. wich numerous A ng 





Itt. 
Mba, AM'| Mrs. MARKHAM'S HISTORICAL CONVER- 


Iv. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S SERMONS for CHIL- 
oats Esq. 60th Rifles. : . 
0. 





Vv. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, 
TORY of ENGLAND. — Edition. 


roe eL STORIES for CHILDREN. A New 


nd 
Pronouncing Expositor. 
Short Grammar of the English Language. 6th 
edit. 12mo. 2s. bd.—Abridged, 2nd edit. 9d. sd. 
_E ngich Exercises, Orthographical and Gramma 


ek often, 18mo. Is. bound 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Stories for Children.’ 


CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 


12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


IX. 
BERTHA'S JOURNAL while on a VISIT to 


ay ork : Wilson & Sons. 

Boa bd. (or with the English-Latin Part, 9%.) 
pt E on, with material i =e 
RON is TH ES AURUS 
LATIN-ENGLISH DIC TIONARY: 
Words and Phrases proper for readin 
es, ac curately eee ig — v 


WIPE-HUNT E  R, 
he MORIARTY FAMILY. 











Sa 
the Classics in both Lan 
e most approved Latin 


xX. 
LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY of SPAIN. 


a =A i. cake by the = 


XI. B.A of en's Coll Oxford h the Syil bi 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- | kccchtusted by JOUN CAREY: ELD.) oY SYS et 





S 5 
Printed for Paty Orme, & Co. 


HE DOCTRINE 
vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts whiek 

have recently been cast upon it by Geologic al pee ng ny 
Rev. LEVESON VERNON H: AR oe RT. 


SSAYS on 


CHARLES W At rk R‘ TON. Esq. of W tol Hall. 
View of W alton Hall, and Autobiography of the Author. 


edit. 8s. cloth 


on delightfal little volume. 


Quarterly Review. 


MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, De- 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
Recollections of the Peninsu Me 


sc riptive Extracts from * 
and Italy,’ ‘ Sketches in India,’ * 
“Notes aad Reflections during a Ramble in apa 
Major SHERER. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth 

4 


LORA MEDICA 





and comprising 


ROBERT BAKEWEL 
from the 4th edition, 
One Guinea, cloth letterec 


7_o= EDINBU 


M. Comte's Course of Posi ti 
i 


i. 

Il. Simrock's 
It. Sir Jobn Bz 
IV. Lady Ble 

V. M. Guizo 


Catholicism 


XI. PI me on the Congress of Verona—Character of 
Prince Talleyrand. 
‘ Addendum to the article ge George IV. and Queen Caroline, 


*,* The Second Edition of No, 135 is now ready, 


Printed fer the Proprietors. 
. J. GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
RAMMAR vad sea ee: ae 


N EOGRAPHY 9 a POPUL 
edition, with Views, Costumes, Maps, &c. Ms 
OWLING'’S INTRODUCTION to ‘GOLD- 

y Ls ~ aed S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY: 


S 500 QUESTIONS on the ae 


~ Golds 's ey end of Geography. , Oe. —KEY, 94. 
a 


By LADY CALLCOTT. 


A New Edition, 18mo. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








45TH EDITION OF GUY'S SPELLING-BOOK, 
With a fine Frontispiece, and other Engravings, from Harvey's 
Drawings, price ls. 6d. bound, 
UY’S BRITISH SPELLIN G-BOOK ; 
or an Easy Introduction to Spelling and Reading, in 
Sev en Parts, conti mining agreat variety of Easy Lessons, exactly 
ies of Youth ; and arranged in a new, easy, 
The TABLES of WORDS divided and ac- 
conte ad "according to the p purest mode s of pronunciation. 


Mr. Waterton is evidently one 


Author of the following popular Works for Sc ‘hools :— 
who loves the pursuit of natural history for its own sake.’ 


Guy’s New British Primer, intended as a First 
Spelling-book for C er grranged ina superior manner, to 
With Wood Engravings, neatly 





VALPY’S ELEMENTARY GREEK WORKS. 
REEK GRAMMAR. 


WwW ith Notes, for those who have mete | some progren in 
8vo. 13th edit. improved, 6s. . bd. 
2. 


By R. Vatry, D.D. 


Guy" 's New British Reader. 
With Engravings, in 12mo. 


A Sequel to_ his 


NREEK eee tas 
*s School Cyphering-Book for Beginners, con- 
taining An the variety of Sums and Questions usually proposed 
in the First Five Rules of Arithmetic, ge and Com pound, 
W ith al jemnpete | Set of oy al T ables, 


a lith Bn l2mo. 4s. bound. 
or, a Botanical Account of 

all the most remarkable Plants applied to Medic “1 eS 
tice in Great Britain and other Countries. By JOHN LIN 
Ph. D. F.R.S. &c. Professor of Botany in the London Gane 
College. 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, - th. 


N INTRODU CTION to GEOLOGY ; in- 

tended to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science, 
e pest impor tant recent, Discoveries. y 
considerably enlarged 
and with new Sections and Cuts. 


~ ECOND GREEK 

Analecta Minora: with, English Notes ands Lexicon, . 

int edina serip type, on fine post writing YALPY. 
u 


r 0 

Guy’ Sikesl Ge “ography, on a new and easy plan; 
comprising not only acomplete general description, but. much 
-al information in a well-digested order, 
ct parts, and yet forming one ¢ onnected whole + e@X- 
re pesaly adapted to every age aed capac ity, and to every class of 
Gentlemen's Schools. With Seven 
mn, Corrected to the Present Time. 


HIRD GREEK DELECTUS; or, New Ane 





ae Seid separate ‘ly, as follows :—Part 1 (Prose), 8°. 6d.— 
Part 2 (Poetry), 9s. 6d. bound. 
earners, both in iets , 








N RE EK EXERCISES, or, an Introduction to 
al Key to the Problems and Ques- | om the "El lements. of | emmaar : 
tio in Guy’ 3 Gen raphy. TALPY. 
he Maps i in Guy *s Geogr: aphy, forming a‘ Child’s 
Printed on fine royal drawing-paper, Coloured, 












t. 
6. 
ABULARY 5 or, Exercises on 
By Be. MAJOR, Head 
. bound. 


ow's Li 
ington’s Nove 
ton Europes 
1, Waagen's Works of Art 

1. Mr. Plumer Ward on the Revolution, 165s. 

I. Lord Chatham's Corre - seagpeaa Character as a 

Statesman and Orator. 

IX. Sir Edward Coke and his Contem 
X! Lives and Doctrines of Whitfield — Froude—Oxford 





“Guy? s _ ements of “Astronomy, familiarly Ex- 
General Phenomen: 1 of the Heavy enly Bodi es, and 

Illustrated with 18 fine T 
joined ‘ac cunslete Set of Questions for Examina ation. 
The whole Nn agg as we “ll to the use of Private Students as 
The Fifth Edition, Corrected 





College Sel. hool, Lends on. 


‘NREEK GRADUS; or, Greek, Latin, ond Eng 

lish Prosodial Lexicon. 

New Edition, improved by Dr. 

*,* This Gradus will answer the purpose of a Lexicon in Y read- 
ing the Greek ‘lragedians. 


OMER’S ILIAD. 





an — Artists in England. 


Guy" ~ *Chart a ‘Geecod History, 
On a large sheet of Columbier as Racer appro- 
priately ‘Coloured for i | reference. 
ae vy Rollers, 10s. 6d. ; ¢ 

rinted for .. Cradock, No. 43, 
ker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Price 7s. ; or _eoeies on 


Text of Heyne : _with Eng- 


_ lish Notes and Questions. B 
‘Text only, 5th ‘sdit. Svo. 6s, 6d. bd. 
London; Longman & Co,, by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 
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In 19mo. 2s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of Parts 1 and 2 of 
NTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC ; with, various Notes, and occasional Directions ; 
calculated to facilitate the Learner's Progress and to lessen 
the Teacher's abour. By THOMAS MOLINEUX 
KEYS to both Parts. Price 6d. each. 
London : Longman & Co. ; and Darton & Harvey. 


NEW EDITIONS OF KEITH’S WORKS. 
EW TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES; 


or. a Philosoppicaly View of the i and Heavens. 12mo. 
Plates, Prior. 2s. 


St RODUCTION N to the THEORY and PRAC- 
+ ad of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLEMENT, of PLANE GEOMETRY. 8vo. 


los. 6d. board: 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 





———_ 

PROFESSOR BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA, ETC. 

N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA; with 
Notes and Observations, designed for the Use of Se hools, 
and other Places of Public Education. By JOHN BONNY- 
CASTLE, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 16th edition, corrected and greatly ..mproved 
by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 4s. boun 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Key to the above, 4s. 6d. —The Scholar’s Guide 
to Arithmetic, 3s. 6d. raf Key to ay 4s. 6d.—An Introduction 
to Mensuration, 4s. 6d.—A Key to ‘ditto, 4s.—A Treatise on 
Algebra, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. rd 

London: printed for Longman Ps “Co. 
1G. & F. Rivington; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Hamilton & 

Houlston & Son; W hittaker & Co.; J. Souter; S. Poole; 
v "edwards; B. Fellowes; and Simpkin, Marshall, "& Co.; and 
for Stirling, Kenney, & Co. Edinburg 


; Baldwin & Cradock ; 


VALPY’S COLLEGE AND SCHOOL LATIN CLASSICS, 
WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


f yd Brortrer’s Text; with his Expla- 
natory Notes, as edited Ly A.J. VALPY, M.A. Translated 
a E nglish. 3 vols. post 8v 4s. 

* This is the only ‘edition 4 ‘Tacitus with English Notes. 


IVY. Books I. to v. With English Notes. 
By D. HICKIE, L.L.D., Head Master of Hawkshead 
Grammar School. Post 8vo. - 6d. boards. 


ICERO de OFFICIIS; with Critical and Ex- 
ad Notes. Text of Heusinger. 3rd edit. 12mo. 








4. 
ICERO de AMICITIA et de SENECTUTE. 
xt of Ernesti: with Motes, By E. H. BARKER, Trin. 
Coll. Pa Sth edit. 12mo. 4s. und. 


5. 
ICERO: Twelve select Orations. Text of 
Orellius : English Notes. “ 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


ICERO’S CATILINARIAN ORATIONS. 


Text of Ernesti: Notes. By E. H. BARKER. 12mo. 
5s. 6d, bound. 


7. 
ACITUS: GERMANY and AGRICOLA. 
Brotier and Passow’: e Tests Notes, &c. By E. H. BARKER. 
l2mo. 5th edit. 5s. 6d. boun 
ZESAR de BELLO GALLICO: with Notes, &c. 
By BARKER. 12mo. Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. boards. 
London: Longman & Co., by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 








In royal 18mo. price 5s. each Volume, with a 


Four voLuMEs on “MAN 


By ROBERT MUDIE. 
Uniform with ‘ The Four Seasons,’ ‘ The Heavens,’ &c. &c. 


The general scope of these Volumes will be to point out, in plain and 


knowledge which every man ou: “ to have of himself, and the 
attainment of the greatest good of himself and of society. 


mportant subjects that can enga: : the attention of human beings; and in treati 
—s attacked nor blindly’! followed. ‘To choose the good, an aa 
side the one or the other may be found. The four will be continuous; but each complete i in itself. 


I. Physical Man. 


Self- knowledge generally, and the Knowledge, Papsation, and 
f the Powers of Observation and Action 


II. Intellectual Man. 


Knowing, Reasoning, and Contriving, with their Improvement 
and Use. 


Vol. I.is now ready, and the others will appear in regular succession. 
WM. 8S. ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER. 


LONDON: 


coloured Vignette and Frontispiece by Baxter, 


pular language. and with aporonriate Illustrations, the 
means which he ought to adopt in app ping this knowledge to the 
These Volumes w Ml pagent, | in onal compass, some of the most 
them, established opinions will neither be 
reject the bad, will be the object throughout, on whichever 


III. Moral Man. 


Desires and Motives, their Nature and Regulation, as affecting 
Private Conduct. 


IV. Social Man 


eo 
Duties of Man to Society, and of Society to Man—Pablic Insti- 
tutions, ystems, and Measures. 





CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
EDITED BY MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 


Of this Series of Works, the following are now published, and respectfully submitted to the attention of 


Parents and 


I. Directories of Education. 


INFANT EDUCATION between Two to Six 


tuting and managing the seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of private individual. 
‘ Price ls. 6d. sewed, and 2s. cloth boards. - ce of private individuals who have the charge of 


Children at that period of life. 
II. Zext or 


FIRST BOOK of READING. Price Three Halfpence. 
SECOND BOOK of READING. Price Threepence. 
to the SCIENCES. Price 9d. sewed, and 1s. cloth boards or bound. 


This small volume presents a Systematic View of Nature, including Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 


INTRODUCTION 


Geology, Chemistry, 
NATU 

or 10d. cloth boards or 
ue 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY (Seconp Boox)—MEcnanics. 


RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Dr. D. 


or bound. 


SLEMENTS of PEARS GEOMETRY, boned on Playfair’s First Six Books of Euclid. By 
6d. cloth hoards or bound 


SOLID and SPHERICAL ‘GEOMETRY and CONIC SECTIONS, based on Playfair’s Eleventh 


Axprew Bev. Price 2s. sewed. 


and Twelfth Books of Euclid, and West's Conic Sections. By a 


ese two volumes together form a comp: 


ELEMENTS of DRAWIN rd ann PERSPECTIVE, with Directions for Sketching from Nature. By 


Joun CLark. Price 1s. 3d. sewed, and 1 cloth boards or bot 


HISTORY and RESOURCES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, comprehending the united Histories of R JENTIE 


ae Treland,and Scotland. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cl 
ISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

sewed. and 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound 
PRINCIPLES of E SLOCUTION, with a Selecti 


sewed, and 3s. cloth boards or bound 


School-Room Maps of ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTL AND, EUROPE, and PALESTINE, 


Rector of Bathgate Satine, Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 


designed by James Fairbarrn, Esq., 


inches in breadth. Price, coloured, on cloth, with rollers, ls. 


School-Room Maps of ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH “AMERICA, and SOUTH AMERICA, are pre- 


- III. Books for Study and Entertainment. 
EXEMPLARY and INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY (Men). Price 2s. 3d. sewed, and 2s. 9d. 


paring by the same Author. 


cloth boards or bound. 
The following Works are 


HISTORY of GREECE, its Putcosopuy and Lirerature.—THIRD BOOK, or ELEMEN 
TARY INSTRUCTION in RE ADING and USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
a) Volumes of Chamber's Educational Course are uniform in size (18mo.), and in all instances published on the principle of a 


matey or together. and sanctioned by, a large sale. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 
a YOUNG I bling; andJ, M'LKOD, Glassow, 


tany. Zoology, Human Pysiology, and Mental Science ; illustrated by Wood Engravings. 


RAL FRILASOrE (First Book)—Laws or MatTEerR anD Morion. 


8. ORR & COMP. 
Sold by all Beckoclen ANY, London; W. CURRY, Junior, & COMPANY, and 




































Schoolmasters. 
years of age, forming a complete Directory for insti- 


School Books. 


Physical Geography, 
Price 8d. sewed ; 
Price 8d, sewed; or 10d. cloth boards 


B. Rei. Price 1s. sewed, and 1s. 4d. cloth boards 


NDREW BELL. Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 
te and improved Euclid, at a third of the usual price 


oth boards or bot 
and LITERATURE. By R. CuamsBers. Price 2s. 


ion of Pieces. By Wittram Grauam. Price 2s. 6d. 


in immediate preparation :-— 


The works are sold in any quantity, wholesale or retail, and either 


SEAGER’S ABRIDGMENTS. 

This iD is GMENT: in 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 
Aino: MENTS of VIGER’S GREEK 
IDIOMS, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. SEAGER. 

* This yolame (Maittaire) completes Mr. Seager's epitomizin, 
labours. With Viger, Hoogeveen, Bos, and Hermann, the Gree 
student has a set of scarcel dispensable subsidia. r. Seager 
has laboured zealously, and must be allowed to have deserved 
well of Greek literature.”"— New Monthly Mag. 

Sold separately, as follows :—Vi iger on Greek Idioms, 9s. 6d.— 
Hoogeveen on Greek Particles, 7s. 6¢.—Bos on Greek Ellipses, 
9s. 6¢.—Hermann on Greek Metres, 8s. 6d.—Maittaire on 

Greek Dialects, 9s. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co., by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 


VALPY'’S MYTHOLOGY, CHRONOLOGY, ETC. ETC. 


1. 
L_EMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
abridged from Anthon’s and Barker's, for Schools of both 
By E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
. 6d. bound. 


> * The only a on containing every article in a condensed 
‘orm, divested ot all indelicacy. 


V ALPY'’S ELEMENTS of MYTHOLOGY ; 
or, an easy and concise History of the Pagan Deities. 7th 
edit. 2s. bound. 


3. 
ALPY’S POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of 
ie Anpene and ENGLISH HISTORY: with Notes. New 
edit, 2s. . 


4. 
ALPY’S NEW ENGLISH READER; con- 
sisting of Religious, Moral, Literary, and Historical 
Pieces. New edit. enlarged. 12mo., 3s. 6d. boun 


DDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to his 
FARISHIONE ne. Ww ith Morning and Evening Prayers. 

By R. VALPY, F.R.S. 8th edit. enlarged, 3s. 6d.; 7th 

edit. small type, 

Se ne Co., by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 





oexes, 8vo. 2nd edit. 


L ondon : 


VAL PY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS: 
English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, &c. 


HUCYDIDES. New Recension of the Text, 
English Notes, &c. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, 
Editor of Robinson's Greek Lomeen, &e. 3 vols, p. 8vo. 278. bds. 


ERODOTUS 
tory alone of the Persian Wars. 
STOCKER, D.D. 2 vols. post ae. 18s. bds. 


LATOS FOUR DIALOGU ES: Crito, Greater 
Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By G. BURGES, 

A.M. With English Notes, Original and Selected. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 
HE ANABASIS of XENOPHON: 


English Notes. By F. C. BELFOUR, M.A. 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 


HE CY ROP-EDIA’ ‘of XENOPHON: with 
English Notes. By E. H. pia. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds, 


Des. SE ‘VEN ORATIONS: with 


English Notes. By E. H. BARKER. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 





; containing the Continuous His- 
By the Rev. C. W. 


with 
2nd edit. 


London: Longman & Co., 





VALPY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS: 
English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, &c. 


SOPHOCLES, complete; with English Notes, 
By Dr. BRASSE, Rev. F. V AL PY, and Mr. BURGES. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 34s. in cloth 
Sold se parately, as follow :—CK dipus Rex, 5s.—CE dipus Cc cjoneas, 
5s.- -Antigone, bs.—Trachinia, 5s. —Philocte tes, 5s.—Aja: 
—Electra, 5s. . 


URIPIDES. Edited by Dr. Mazon. From 
the Text, and with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, 
and Supplement of Porson, C ritical Remarks, ee —Hecube, Ss. 
—Medea, 5s.—Phceniss@, 5s.—Orestes, 5s.—Alcestis, 5s. 
*,* The above may be a in One Volume, M, in cloth. 


HE PROMETHEUS of ASSCHYLUS. By 
> G. SURGES A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 2nd edit. post 8vo. 
5s. boards. 


4. 
UIDE to the READING of the GREEK 
TRAGEDIANS; containing an Account of the Origin 
and Progress of Tragedy, Metrical Rules from Porson and 
others, Analysis of Choral Systems, &c. &c. By Dr. MAJOR, 
Head Master of King’s College Sc hool. 8vo. 7s. 6¢ 
* Indispensable for those who wish either to study the original 
authors, or to acquire a knowledge of the subject.’’— S) ectator. 
London: Longman & Co., by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 








WHITE TEETH. 

OWLAND’S ODONTO, 

I RICE, 

A VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental 
Herbs of the most delicious Odour and Sweetness, and free from an 
mineral or pernicious ingredient—the usual, but just objection to 
other Dentif rie it eradicates the Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes decayed Spots, preserves the Enamel, and fixes the 
Teeth firmly in the ir socke ‘ts, rendering them beautifully White. 
Bei ‘ing an Anti-Scorbutic. it eradicates the Scurvy from the Gums, 
stre nee . braces, and renders them of a he althy red; it removes 
unplea nt tastes from the mouth, which often rem: ain after 
* ve 7. taking medicine, &c., and imparts a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. 


or PEARL 








per box, duty included. 


, ID's “an TUF rN 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
Immediately relieves the most violent Tooth-ache, Gum Boils, Swelled 
Face, &c.; it isalsoan excellent Stomachic in cases of Flatulency, 

Spasmodic Affections, &c., and gives instantaneous re lief. 
Price 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. 
*,* Notice—The Name ad Address of the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
is engraved on the Gove rnment Stamp, which is pasted on euch, 
also ae in red, on the Wrapper in which this Article is 


enclose 
Be sure to ask for“ ROWLAND’'S. 
Sold by them, and by re —- Perfumers and Medicine 


Price 2s. 9d. 





















SESE - 
13, Great Marlborough Street, July 20, 1838, 
MR. COLBURN’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











I. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions. 
Now comP.ETE, in SIX MONTHLY PARTS, price 7s. 6d. each, any of which may be had separately, 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES IL. 


Wits an Intropuctory View oF THE State of FEMALE Society, AND 1TS INFLUENCE DURING THAT REMARKABLE REIGN. 
By MRS. JAMESON, Authoress of ‘Characteristics of Women,’ &c. 
Comprising a SERIES OF TWENTY-ONE SPLENDID PORTRAITS, illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other Contemporary Writers 
, period, engraved by the most distinguished Artists. 




































of that gay and interesting 


THE BRITISH SENATE ww 1838. 


Forming a SECOND SERIES of RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of the LORDS and COMMONS. 
By the Author of ‘The Great Metropolis,’ ‘ The Bench and the Bar,’ &c. 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY: A NOVEL. 


By a LADY of RANK. 3 vols. 


IV. 
THE NEWEST GUIDE TO PARIS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE AMERICAN IN PARIS; 


Or. SKETCHES or tue NEW INSTITUTIONS, tar EMBELLISHMENTS, tur SOCIETY, tat ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, toe WOMEN 
THE PRESS, raze THEATRES, roe LITERATURE, &c. or PARIS. 


v. 
Now first published complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 24s. (Vol. IT. may be had separately, to complete sets, price 12s.) 


DR. JENNER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE; 
Gelith kllustrations of his Bortrines. 


By JOHN BARON, M.D. F.R.S. &ce. 


This Work has been composed from the most authentic sources,—the whole of the Papers and Correspondence of Dr. Jenner having been placed in the author’s hands by the 
s, in conseq of his uninterrupted and confidential intercourse and friendship with that distinguished individual during the last fifteen years of his life. 


Vi. 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS, 
In 1836; 
Including a TOUR through IMERETIA, MINGRELIA, TURKEY, MOLDAVIA, GALLICIA, SILESIA, and MORAVIA. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 


Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 





. VII. xX. 
’ 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. THE ROSE FANCIER’S MANUAL; 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Diary of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols. ComPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTURE AND PRopaGation oF Roses, 
a iinidetable talent. gequaintance wih. and observation upon, a tashionable os of society, With a Descriptive Catalogue of Two Thousand Five Hundred Varieties. 
and lively sketches of character, t inent feat f thi . t eS] . SG > : . 
bas taken some of her studies, if not all, from the life.”—Literary Gaselen ae ee «8 Veh Sane: es Oe, Se. 


XI. 
Vill. a 
THE TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH NORTH SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS; 
x Or, Toe Gotpen AGE oF Merry Enauanp. An Hisroricat Romance. 
WALES. In 3 vols. 
ay & Seeeeenes Hie, The serand epon Chl tha tatier han vonteted be feohliy’ Sob af dials. ar be te 
Comprising all the Information necessary for the Traveller. Fined oa ys Mig an with consideoahie skill. Shakspeare, Deckers. Sir Walter ‘Raleigh, ‘Lord 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with 20 Etchings of the most interesting scenes, by Alfred Clint, price 18s. bd. | Burghley, Elizabeth, are brought in vivid portraiture before us: the generous disposition, ready 


nr wit, and noble bearing of the immortal poet, being pictured with rare success.”’— Ave. 
COMPANION TO MR. GLEIG’S ‘CHELSEA PENSIONERS.” 


XII. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
T H E G R E E N W Ic H Pp E N S 1O N E R S. By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘ The Great 


Metropolis,’ &c, 2nd and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 





“This is a worthy companion to Mr. Gleig’s admired and interesting work on Chelsea Hospital. ‘In these volumes, as in a mirror, the reader can catch a glimpse of all the leading members 
In the book before us, however, the author has taken a wider field for the exhibition of his | of the legal profession. The work is highly interesting, and will circulate extensively among 
talent; and the subject is altogether a mere interesting one.’’—Court Journal. readers of every class. The anecdotes are lively, characteristic, and happily introduced.” —Sun. 





NEARLY READY, 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND. 


By LORD LINDSAY, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, 


MR. URQUHART’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Lendon: Jamzs Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Ch: Lane. Published Saturday, at the AT (ZUM OFFICE, 14, Leg ye , Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
Books sllers and Newsvenders—Agents: for ScoTLanb, Messrs. Bell B te, burgh; and D, pbell, Glasgow i—fox IRKLAND, J. » Dublin, 
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